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Reason's  Greetings 


This  hand-colored  linocut  by  Thoreau  MacDonald,  from  the  estate  of  Doris  Heustis  Speirs,  is  part  of  the  Thomas 
Fisher  Rare  Book  Library  i collection.  It  expresses  our  best  wishes  for  a holiday  of peace  — and  good  skiing. 

International  Students  Have 
Places  to  Go,  Things  to  Do 


BY  STEVEN  DE  SOUSA 

CHRISTMAS  IS  A TIME  TO  BE  joy- 
ful , or  sad,  or  neither  of  the  above. 
While  the  thought  of  spending 
the  holidays  with  family  is  stressful 
for  some  people,  the  thought  of  being 
alone  can  be  just  as  depressing  for 
others.  For  some  of  U of  T’s  2,200 
international  students,  however, 
Christmas  is  a non-event. 

“Christmas  is  not  that  important  to 
everybody,”  says  Ali  Sheikholeslami, 
president  of  the  International 
Students’  Association,  “It’s  just  like 
every  other  day.” 

Sheikholeslami,  a third-year  PhD 
student  in  electrical  engineering,  is 
from  Iran.  His  biggest  family  holiday 
of  the  year  is  March  21,  the  first  day  of 
spring  and  the  first  day  of  the  new  year 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

Thanks  to  a surplus  in  U of  Ts 

long-term  disability  plan,  faculty 
and  staff  who  contributed  to  it  prior 
to  June  30  and  are  stiU  enrolled  will 
receive  a “Christmas  bonus”  this  year 
— a tax-free  rebate  in  the  Dec.  20 
pay  cheque. 

Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  vice- 
president  (administration  and  human 
resources),  said  that  based  on 
individual  contributions  to  the  plan 


according  to  the  Persian  calendar.  He 
is,  however,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Christmas  break  to  visit  his  family  for 
the  first  time  in  18  months.  Last  year 
he  celebrated  the  holiday  in  true 
Canadian  style  — he  learned  to  skate 
for  the  first  time  in  High  Park  and 
took  his  newly  acquired  skill  to  Ottawa 
where  he  skated  on  the  Rideau  Canal. 

Whether  or  not  Christmas  mat- 
ters, foreign  students  do  not  have  to 
spend  the  holidays  alone.  This  year 
the  International  Student  Centre  has 
planned  a Holy  Days  celebration  on 
Dec.  18  to  commemorate  the  various 
religious  holidays  that  occur  around 
Christmas  including  Jewish 
Hanukkah,  Muslim  Idd-Ul-Fitr  and 
Buddhist  Wesak. 

The  centre  is  also  encouraging  peo- 
ple to  adopt  an  international  stu- 


and  current  earnings,  some  employ- 
ees could  receive  as  much  as  $450,  the 
maximum  allowable  rebate. 

On  average,  however,  the  rebates 
wHl  likely  be  smaller.  An  employee 
earning  $35,000  wiU  receive  approx- 
imately $165  while  someone  earning 
$70,000  will  receive  about  $330. 
There  will  be  no  deductions  taken 
from  this  money. 

“It’s  a bit  of  good  news  in  a year  in 
which  there  hasn’t  been,  for  many 
staff  members,  a huge  amount  of 


dent  to  experience  a Canadian 
Christmas.  ‘There  aren’t  that  many 
students  at  loose  ends,”  says  Elizabeth 
Paterson,  director  of  the  International 
Student  Centre.  “But  for  those  who  do 
celebrate  Christmas,  we  try  to  match 
them  with  host  families.”  Last  year  the 
centre  successfully  matched  about  15 
families  with  students  from  abroad. 

Another  option  is  the  International 
Christmas  Camp  Dec.  22-26  orga- 
nized by  the  Inter-Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship.  For  a quarter  of  a century 
the  group  has  invited  international 
students  in  southern  Ontario  for  a 
few  days  of  skiing,  skating  and  snow- 
shoeing  in  the  Muskokas.  “The  camp 
is  open  primarily  to  internationals 
but  we  also  have  a lot  of  Canadians, 
especially  as  volunteers,”  says  camp 
director  Kamyl  Cadinouche. 


good  news,”  Finlayson  noted. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  rebate,  em- 
ployees must  have  been  in  the  plan  as 
of  June  1996  and  still  be  in  the  plan 
and  employed  by  the  university. 
Those  outside  the  plan  or  no  longer 
employed  by  U of  T will  not  receive 
the  refund. 

Finlayson  said  there  is  a surplus  of 
between  $1  million  arid  $2  million  in 
the  plan  which  is  mandatory  for 
administrative  Staff  and  optional  for 
faculty  and  librarians.  The  plan 


Henry  N.R.  (Hal)  Jackman, 

lieutenant-governor  of  Ont- 
ario, is  succeeding  Rose  Wolfe  as 
chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  July  1.  He  will  be  U of  T’s 
30th  chancellor  since  the  university’s 
founding  in  1827. 

Wolfe,  meanwhile,  has  been  elect- 
ed the  fourth  Visitor  to  Massey 
College,  a position  she  will  formally 
assume  when  she  steps  dovm  as  chan- 
cellor July  1.  Her  new  role  is  not  dis- 
similar to  her  current  one,  said  Master 
John  Fraser  of  Massey,  “We  are 
thrilled  she  is  joining  Massey  — she 
is  such  a power  at  the  university.” 

U ofTs  chancellor,  who  is  elected 
by  the  College  of  Electors,  is  the  cere- 
monial head  of  the  university  and 
ambassador  to  the  more  than  300,000 
alumni  worldwide.  Other  duties 
include  presiding  at  convocations  and 
serving  as  the  university’s  senior 
volunteer. 

“I  know  that  I follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  a remarkably  effective  and 
accomplished  chancellor  in  Rose 
Wolfe,”  Jackman  comments.  “It  will 
be  a great  honor  and  a privilege  for  me 
to  serve  the  University  of  Toronto 
which  has  played  such  a significant 
role  in  my  life.” 

“Hal  Jackman  is  an  extraordinary 
individual  who  will  make  a superb 
chancellor,”  says  U of  T president 
Robert  Prichard.  “He  has  served  the 
province  of  Ontario  as  lieutenant- 
governor  with  consummate  leader- 
ship and  distinction  while  maintain- 
ing his  long-standing  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  public  institutions  in 
Ontario.  Moreover,  Hal  Jackman  has 
had  a lifelong  involvement  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  a student, 
alumnus  and  active  supporter.  The 
university  will  now  stand  to  benefit 
even  further  from  his  wisdom,  coun- 
sel and  dedication  to  our  mission.” 
A 1953  graduate  of  Victoria  College, 
Jackman  studied  economics,  history, 
politics  and  geography  as  an  under- 
graduate. He  received  his  LLB  from  the 
Faculty  of  Law  in  1956  and  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  U of  T in  1993. 

Ontario’s  39th'lieutenant-gover- 
nor,  Jackman  was  appointed  to  the 


extends  ill  employees’  salaries 
beyond  the  15-week  sick  leave  peri- 
od and  provides  70  per  cent  of  the 
person’s  pre-disability  salary  to  a 
maximum  of  $63,000  a year. 

He  explained  the  surplus  is  largely 
the  result  of  changes  in  the  way  the 
plan  has  been  managed. 

A few  years  ago,  human  resources 
hired  a nurse  to  help  ease  the  return 
to  work  of  employees  on  long-term 
disability.  The  health  professional 
— along  with  a couple  of  other 


post  in  1991.  That  same  year  he  was 
also  named  a member  of  the  Order 
of  Canada.  Throughout  his  public 
life  he  has  been  a firm  advocate  for 
private  philanthropy  and  voluntarism. 
He  founded  and  is  president  of  the 
Henry  N.R.  Jackman  Foundation 
and  chairs  the  J.P.  Bickell 
Foundation.  He  received  the  inau- 
gural Outstanding  Philanthropist 
Award  from  the  National  Society  of 
Fund  Raising  Executives,  Greater 
Toronto  Chapter,  in  1992. 

Jackman  was  recently  elected  chair 
of  the  board  of  the  Council  for 
Business  and  the  Arts  in  Canada  and 
also  appointed  by  the  government 
of  Ontario  as  the  founding  chair  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  Arts  Council 
Crown  Foundation, 

As  lieutenant-governor,  Jackman 
has  become  an  honorary  patron  of 
more  than  150  organizations  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  sports  and  charitable 
communities  throughout  Ontario. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  he  served  as 
a trustee  and  board  member  of 
numerous  cultural,  health-related 
and  educational  institutions. 

A successful  businessman  and 
entrepreneur,  Jackman  chaired  several 
boards  including  those  of  the 
National  Trust  Company,  Empire 
Life  Insurance  Company  and  E-L 
Financial  Corporation  Ltd.  He  also 
served  on  the  boards  of  numerous 
other  Canadian  companies  before 
serving  as  lieutenant-  governor.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Faculty  of 
Management’s  Distinguished 
Business  Alumni  Award  in  1992. 


Employees 

human  resource  staffers  in  what-  is 
now  disability  accommodations 
services  — works  with  university 
employers  as  well  as  those  on 
disability  to  find  ways  of  accom- 
modating workers  back  in  the 
workplace.  They  also  encourage 
employees  to  come  back  to  work 
and  supervisors  to  be  more  flexible 
in  work  arrangements.  The  result  is 
that  more  people  are  returning  to 
their  jobs  sooner,  leading  to  savings 
in  the  plan. 


Long-Term  Disability  Plan  Surplus  Goes  to  Empl 


Awards  & Honours 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering 

Douglas  Gardner  of  mechanical  and  industrial  engi- 
neering  was  selected  as  a recipient  of  a 1996  Excellence  in 
Environment  and  Energy  Award  in  the  research  and  technol- 
ogy development  (graduate  student)  category  for  his  PhD  work. 
New  Approaches  to  Integrated  Resource  Planning  for  Electric 
Utilities:  Dealing  with  Uncertainty  and  Combined  Utility  and 
Cogeneration  Planning.  The  award  was  presented  by  Norman 
Sterling,  minister  of  environment  and  energy,  at  the  1996 
Environment  and  Energy  Conference  Nov.  13. 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  Eva  Kushner  of  the  Centre  for  Comparative 

Literature  was  eleaed  this  summer  for  a three-year  term  as  president 
of  the  International  Federation  for  Modem  Languages  and  Literatures, 
which  groups,  under  the  Conseil  international  de  la  philosophic  et 
des  sciences  humaines,  and  through  it  under  UNESCO,  a large 
number  of  international  associations  in  the  humanities  disciplines. 
Kushner  is  particularly  committed  to  working  towards  the  preserva- 
tion and  advancement  of  scholarship  in  the  developing  countries. 


Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professors  Michael  Kroll  of  family  and  community 

medicine  and  Andrew  McCallum  of  the  department  of 
medicine  are  the  1995/96  recipients  of  the  Anna  Jarvis 
Awards  of  Teaching  Excellence  in  Emergency  Medicine. 
Kroll  was  chosen  for  the  CCFP  (EM)  program  and 
McCallum  for  the  Royal  College  program.  Candidates  for 
the  awards  are  nominated  by  post-graduate  trainees  and 
chosen  by  a faculty  committee  which  includes  the  chief 
resident. 

Professor  Ren-ke  Li  of  surgery  received  the  Canadian 
Cardiovascular  Society’s  1996  Young  Investigator  Award  at  an 
awards  reception  in  Montreal  Oct.  31.  Li  was  recognized  for 
his  contribution  on  how  transplantation  of  cultured  cardiomy- 
ocytes  into  myocardial  scar  tissue  may  improve  heart  function 
in  the  failing  heart. 

Professor  Don  Redelmeier  of  the  department  of 
medicine  was  chosen  to  receive  the  1996  Society  for  Medical 
Decision  Making’s  Outstanding  Paper  by  a Young  Investigator 
Award  for  his  article.  Medical  decision  making  in  situations  that 


offer  multiple  alternatives.  The  award  was  presented  at  the 
society’s  recent  annual  meeting. 

Professor  Ivan  Silver  of  psychiatry  received  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Professors’  1996  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Education  at  the  association’s  annual  meeting  in  Quebec 
City  in  October.  Silver  was  chosen  for  the  award  by  the 
chairs  of  psychiatry  departments  in  16  medical  schools  across 
the  country. 

Ontario  Centre  for  Materials 
Research 

The  Ontario  Centre  for  Materials  Research  has 

won  the  second  annual  R&D  Partnership  Award  in  a compe- 
tition sponsored  by  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  and  the  Conference  Board  of  Canada  for 
University-Industry  Synergy.  OCMR  is  an  Ontario  centre  of 
excellence  based  at  U of  T and  supports  a range  of  materials- 
related  research  activities,  linking  engineers  and  scientists  from 
over  160  companies  with  an  academic  team  of  more  than  500 
researchers  at  Ontario  universities,  mainly  U of  T,  McMaster, 
Queen’s,  Western  and  Waterloo. 


In  Brief 


Richards  mcoming  dean  of  architecture 

Professor  Larry  Richards  of  the  University  of  Wateloo,  an 
internationally  acclaimed  architect,  critic  and  educator,  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture 
effective  Jan.  1.  Named  to  the  post  in  June,  he  replaces  Professor  Anthony 
Eardlcy  who  has  been  dean  since  July  1988.  Richards  holds  a bachelor 
degree  in  architecture  from  Miami  University  in  Ohio  and  earned  his  mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Yale  University  in  1975.  lie  taught  at  the  Technical 
University  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1975  to  1980  and  atU  ofT  in  1980-81 
before  being  appointed  director  of  Waterloo’s  School  of  Architecture  in 
1982,  a position  he  held  until  1987.  He  has  published  more  than  50 
articles  in  journals  including  Architecture  New  York,  Domm,  Canadian 
Architect  and  Canadian  Art.  He  is  co-editor  of  Toronto  Places  (with  Marc 
Barancss,  1992),  a book  on  urban  design  in  Ontario’s  capital. 


Waugh  chairs  new  coundl 

Governing  Council  appointed  Alex  Waugh  as  chair  of  the 
new  Council  on  Student  Services  Nov.  12.  Created  in  accordance  with 
the  protocol  on  anciUary  fees,  the  council  will  deal  with  the  development 
of  operating  plans  for  the  division  of  student  affairs,  approval  of  non-aca- 
demic fee  increases  and  other  items  concerning  the  quality  of  student  life. 
Waugh  is  vice-principal  and  registrar  of  Woodsworth  College  and  a mem- 
ber of  various  faculty  and  university  committees.  He  recently  served  as 
president  of  the  Ontario  Council  for  University  Lifelong  Learning, 


Joint  projects  with  Singapore  funded 

Three  U of  T joint  research  projects  will  re  funded  by  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Development,  Trade  and  Tourism  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  National  Science  and  Technology  Board  of  Singapore 
under  an  agreement  signed  between  the  two  in  1994,  WiHiam  Saunderson, 
minister  of  economic  development,  trade  and  tourism,  announced  last 
month.  University  Professor  John  Polanyi  of  chemistry  and  his  partner, 
Professor  Guo-Qin  Xu  of  the  National  University  of  Singapore,  will  receive 
funding  for  a project  on  the  development  of  advanced  processing  tech- 
nologies for  the  manufacture  of  semi-conductors.  Professors  David  Bagley 
and  Barry  Adams,  both  of  civil  engineering,  and  Professor  W.  Ng  also  of 
tlte  National  University  of  Singapore  wiU  be  funded  for  a project  to  develop 
a more  efficient  and  cost  effective  way  to  treat  wastewater  containing 
high  levels  of  biodegradable  material.  And  Professors  Mitchell  Winnik 
of  chemistry  and  Tam  Kam  Chiu  of  the  Nanyang  Technical  University 
will  be  funded  for  work  meant  to  better  understand  the  properties  of  new 
polymers  designed  to  be  used  as  viscosity  modifiers  in  water-based  paints 
and  paper  coatings.  The  projects,  along  with  a fourth  from  McMaster 
University,  will  share  a total  of  $1.3  million  over  the  next  two  years. 
How  much  each  group  will  get  of  this  amount  has  yet  to  be  determined. 


Bronfman  Was  a Man  of  Generosity 


ONE  OF  THE  university’s 
most  dedicated  and  beloved 
supporters  died  of  cancer  Dec.  1 at 
the  age  of  67,  one  day  before  he  was 
to  be  named  to  the  Order  of  Canada. 
Peter  Bronfman  was  the  founder 
and  senior  chair  of  Edper  Group 
Limited  and  sat  on  the  boards  of 
Mount  Sinai  and  Doctors  hospitals. 

The  university  conferred  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  on 
Bronfman  Oct.  24  at  home  due  to 
his  failing  health.  At  that  time 
President  Robert  Prichard  referred  to 
his  remarkable  professional,  public 
and  personal  achievements  as  well  as 
the  great  contributions  he  had  made 
to  the  university. 

Bronfman  was  “a  sensitive,  shy 
man  who  was  not  caught  up  in  the 
usual  hype  of  popular  high  profile 


causes,”  said  Chancellor  Rose  Wolfe. 
“Instead  he  gave  willingly  when  he 
was  moved  to  respond  to  a specific 
need  that  touched  him  personally 


as  with  Woodsworth  College.  He 
understood  part-time  studies  meant 
a lot  to  those  who  would  otherwise 
be  deprived  of  a postsecondaiy  ed- 
ucation. He  sought  no  recognition  or 
accolades  and  was  truly  a generous 
spirit.” 

“Bronfman  was  a wonderful  friend 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  we 
will  always  be  deeply  grateful  for 
his  constant  encouragement  and 
generous  support,”  Prichard  said  in 
an  interview.  “The  university  has 
been  honored  by  its  close  association 
with  Peter  Bronfman  and  his 
colleagues.” 

As  well  as  being  a great  support- 
er of  the  university,  Bronfman  was 
also  active  with  Casey  House,  an 
AIDS  hospice  in  Toronto,  and  the 
Toronto  Humane  Society. 


Discussions  on  the  Labor  Front 


The  U OF  T Faculty 
Association  and  the  adminis- 
tration will  meet  with  an  arbitrator  — 
former  Quebec  chief  justice  Alan 
Gold  — Jan.  13-15  to  discuss  1996-97 
salaries  and  benefits  for  faculty  and 
librarians. 

The  contract  talks  have  been  on 
hold  since  June  26  when  UTFA  and 
the  administration  failed  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  assistance  of  a 
mediator. 

Meanwhile  the  U of  T Staff 
Association  has  no  plans  for  a union- 
ization vote  in  January  as  recently 
reported  in  a campus  newspaper. 
UTSA  president  Mel  Martin  says 
the  association  will  hold  a general 
meeting  in  January  to  discuss  its  fu- 
ture and  introduce  a committee  that 
will  have  union-related  talks  with 
the  “largest  trade  unions”  as  well  as 
union  representatives  from  other 
universities. 

“The  meetings  will  have  the  in- 
tention of  finding  the  best  way  of 
forming  a bargaining  unit,”  Martin 
explained.  “It  will  be  an  information 


exercise,  nothing  more.”  He  added 
UTSA  members  will  also  be  sur- 
veyed in  the  new  year  about,  among 
other  things,  their  attitudes  towards 
unionization. 

'A  third  group,  the  university’s 
teaching  assistants,  who  are  members 


of  CUPE  Local  3902,  has  applied 
for  conciliation  after  negotiations 
with  the  university  broke  down  Nov. 
29.  The  two  sides  have  tried  to  reach 
a collective  agreement  since  July.  The 
union’s  last  contract  expired  at  the 
end  of  August. 
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Researcher  finds  living  wills  play  unanticipated  role 
By  Christina  Marshall 


A 32-year-old  stroke  victim,  Elizabeth, 
lies  unresponsive  in  an  intensive  care  unit.  Her 
family  sits  in  vigil  beside  her  hospital  bed.  She 
is  also  a long-time  dialysis  patient  and  critical  decisions 
need  to  be  made  about  her  care  immediately.  But 
Elizabeth  is  no  longer  able  to  communicate  her  wishes 
so  health  professionals  turn  to  her  family  for  answers. 

This  situation  is  not 
unique.  In  our  high-tech 
world,  90  per  cent  of 
people  will  die  in  a hos- 
pital or  long-term  care 
facility,  says  Douglas 
Martin,  a research  associ- 
ate at  the  Joint  Centre  for 
Bioethics. 

New  technology  often 
enables  us  to  delay  death 
using  machines  and 
drugs.  But  people  in  this 
situation  frequently  are 
unable  to  make  decisions 
about  their  own  care  at 
the  time  when  decisions 
need  to  be  made. 

Health  care  workers 
thought  they  had  a solu- 
tion to  this  dilemma  — 
an  advance  medical  di- 
rective, also  known  as  a 
living  will.  People  fill  out 
a living  will  with  their 
physician  to  clarify  what 
medical  care  they  want  in  the  event  they  are  incapacitated. 

But  living  wills  haven’t  worked  as  they  were  intend- 
ed, Martin  explains.  “Few  people  actually  complete  the 
forms,  and  when  they  do,  physicians  are  often  uncom- 
fortable following  vague  or  non-specific  requests.”  He 
decided  to  test  traditional  assumptions  about  advance 
medical  directives,  and  came  up  with  some  startling 
findings. 

While  of  limited  use  to  doctors  when  filled  out  at 
their  offices  with  patients,  it  turns  out  advance  medical 
directives,  when  discussed  at  home,  provide  a focus  for 
families  to  talk  about  death  and  decide  on  the  kinds  of 
care  family  members  want  to  have. 

Martin’s  research  involved  meeting  with  48  people 


on  dialysis  and  140  people  living  with  HIV.  He  showed 
them  some  hving  wills,  asked  what  they  thought  and  gave 
each  a living  will  to  take  home.  Six  months  later  he  in- 
terviewed them  again.  Those  surveyed  often  felt  that 
after  discussing  their  family’s  care  preferences  a living  will 
— a paper  one,  anyway  — was  unnecessary.  Family 
members  would  become,  literally,  a living  will. 

“Instead  of  giving 
people  living  wills  to 
complete  in  a hospital 
with  their  physician,  we 
now  know  that  it  is 
more  effective  for  them 
to  complete  the  form  at 
home  with  their  loved 
ones,”  Martin  says.  “In 
addition  to  discussing 
treatment  options  the 
family  has  a chance  to 
work  through  their 
feelings  about  the 
disease  and  their 
relationships.” 

Since  doing  the  sur- 
vey Martin  has  co-au- 
thored  a paper  for  the 
National  Forum  on 
Health  entitled 
Improving  Dying  in 
Canada.  It  recom- 
mends a multidisci- 
plinary conference  be 
held  to  shed  light  on 
public  policies  on  death  and  palliative  care. 

At  U of  T the  joint  centre’s  interdisciplinary  setting 
enables  investigators  from  different  fields  to  work  together 
towards  solutions  they  could  not  find  in  isolation.  The 
centre’s  team  encompasses  162  researchers  from  arts  and 
science,  law,  medicine  and  nursing. 

“The  joint  centre  brings  together  people  from  differ- 
ent disciplines  and  professions  who  are  interested  in 
the  same  issue,  such  as  child  health,  consent,  end  of  life, 
genetics  and  ethics,  resource  allocation  or  women’s 
health,”  says  Professor  Peter  Singer  of  the  department 
of  medicine  and  director  of  the  centre.  ‘The  most  exciting 
discoveries  and  insights  are  at  the  interface  between 
disciplines.” 


Active  Nitrogen  Threatens 
Earth^s  Grasslands 


BY  GEORGE  COOK 

SUCH  MASSIVE  AMOUNTS  OF 
active  nitrogen  are  being  pumped 
into  the  atmosphere  that  the  earth’s 
grassland  ecosystems  are  threatened, 
says  a study  published  in  the  Dec.  6 
issue  of  Science  by  Professor  David 
Wedin  of  botany. 

The  grasslands’  biodiversity  — the 
range  of  species  they  support  — is 
being  altered,  diminishing  their  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  and  store  carbon 
dioxide,  Wedin’s  study  found.  An 
increase  in  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air 
is  the  major  cause  of  global  climate 
change. 

The  atmosphere  contains  large 
amounts  of  relatively  inert  nitrogen 
gas.  But  humans  add  it  in  the  active 
form  of  nitrogen  oxides  and  ammo- 
nium. Other  researchers  have  pro- 
posed that  the  addition  of  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  in  agricultural  fertilizers 
and  to  the  air  through  the  burning  of 


fossil  fuels  may  actually  reduce  lev- 
els of  carbon  dioxide  by  promoting 
plant  growth.  Plants  absorb  carbon 
dioxide,  incorporating  carbon  and 
exhaling  oxygen. 

But  Wedin  and  his  collaborator. 
Professor  David  Tilman  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  have  shovm 
that  the  addition  of  nitrogen,  while 
it  does  promote  plant  growth,  also 
encourages  the  spread  of  fast-grow- 
ing non-native  grassland  species  that 
ultimately  store  less  carbon  in  the 
soil  than  the  native  species  they  force 
out.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
carbon  in  grassland  ecosystems  is  in 
their  soils. 

“Unfortunately  the  prairie  vege- 
tation, which  is  so  good  at  building 
up  the  soil  and  storing  carbon,  is 
precisely  the  type  of  vegetation  that 
is  most  threatened  by  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  from  air  pollution,”  Wedin 
says.  “The  long-term  damage  to 
biodiversity  and  soil  from  the  added 


nitrogen  will  be  much  greater  than 
The  short-term  benefit  of  increased 
agricultural  productivity.” 

Wedin  and  Tilman  based  their 
findings  on  the  results  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  during  a 13-year 
period  at  162  grassland  sites  in 
Minnesota.  In  plots  dominated  by 
common  non-prairie  species  to 
which  nitrogen  was  added,  the  total 
carbon  stored  rose  by  less  than  two 
per  cent  compared  with  control 
plots.  Those  dominated  by  native 
prairie  vegetation  showed  an  in- 
crease of  11  to  33  per  cent  when 
small  amounts  of  nitrogen  were 
added.  However,  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  to  these  plots  led  to  the 
displacement,  in  non-controlled 
environments,  of  the  native  species 
by  non-native  types. 

The  research  is  supported  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  and  the  U.S. 
National  Science  Foundation. 


BY  KERRY  DELANEY 

Researchers  at  OISE/UT 

have  been  chosen  to  lead  one  of 
five  national  research  networks  in 
education  and  training  funded  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council. 

The  announcement  was  made 
Dec.  5 in  Toronto  by  Industry 
Minister  John  Manley  and  SSHRC 
president  Lynn  Penrod.  The  five  net- 
works, which  will  receive  a total  of 
$5.6  million  over  five  years,  involve 
more  than  140  researchers  at  uni- 
versities across  Canada  working 
closely  with  150  community  orga- 
nizations, private  sector  companies, 
international  research  enterprises, 
government  departments  and  school 
boards. 

Professor  David  LMngstone,  chair 
of  sociology  in  education  at 
OISE/UT,  is  leading  the  Research 
Network  for  New  Approaches  to 
Lifelong  Learning.  He  and  his 
colleagues  will  investigate  the  rela- 
tionship between  informal  learning 
and  formal  education.  As  well  they 


plan  to  identify  social  barriers  to  the 
integration  of  self-directed,  informal 
learning  with  formal  programs  and 
certification  and  will  look  at  ways  to 
overcome  those  barriers. 

“Most  learning  outside  classrooms 
is  not  usually  perceived  or  even 
thought  about  by  most  of  us  as  vahd 
learning,”  says  Livingstone.  “But 
much  of  this  informal  learning  is  es- 
sential to  modern  society,  particu- 
larly with  the  workplace  and  com- 
munity changes  that  we  face  today.” 

U of  T researchers  are  also 
involved  with  the  Network  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Education  and 
Training  Technologies  led  by 
McMaster  University  and  the 
Education,  Training  and 
Employment  Research  Network  led 
by  Universite  du  Quebec  a 
Montreal.  The  two  other  networks 
are  the  Labour  Training  Research 
Network  at  York  University  and  the 
Western  Education  and  Training 
Research  Network  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia.  The  five  net- 
works were  chosen  from  among  47 
applications. 


Student  Sticks  Neck 
Out  Over  Turtles 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

Turtles  are  believed  to  be 
the  most  primitive  living 
reptiles  and  are  often  referred  to  as 
living  fossils,  but  a U of  T graduate 
student  and  a U.S.  researcher 
say  turtles  may  not  be  ancient 
after  all. 

Furthermore,  Michael  deBraga,  a 
PhD  student  in  zoology  at  Erindale 
College,  and  Olivier  Rieppel,  a pa- 
leontologist with  the  Field  Museum 
in  Chicago,  say  that  turtles  may  have 
been  assigned  to  the  wrong  place  in 
the  reptile  family  tree. 

In  a study  published  in  the  Dec.  5 
issue  of  the  scientific  journal 
deBraga  and  Rieppel  argue  that  tur- 
tles do  not  belong  to  an  extinct  group 
known  as  parareptiles.  Instead,  they 
say,  turtles  are  related  to  more 
advanced  reptile  forms  such  as 
lizards,  snakes  and  crocodiles.  The 
finding,  deBraga  said  last  week,  may 
not  only  change  the  way  we  look  at 
turtles  but  may  also  alter  our  view  of 
reptiles  in  general. 

“People  will  have  to  stop  thinking 
of  turtles  as  primitive,”  he  noted. 
“And  if  turtles  are  not  primitive,  then 
many  of  the  suppositions  we  have 
made  about  their  evolution  and 
genetic  makeup  are  flawed  to  some 
degree.” 

DeBraga  — who  studies  Paleozoic 
reptiles  and  who  provided  much  of 


the  study’s  data  — and  Rieppel 
conducted  a detailed  computer 
analysis  of  reptiles.  They  found 
that  turtles  share  more  charac- 
teristics with  diapsids,  or 
modern-day  reptiles,  than  with 
anapsids,  the  more  primitive 
reptiles.  Turtles  have  long  been 
assigned  to  the  anapsid  reptile  cat- 
egory dating  back  to  the  Paleozoic 
period  that  ended  225  million 
years  ago. 

The  researchers  also  compiled  an 
extensive  database  for  reptiles,  birds 
and  mammals  that  included  33 
groups  and  168  characteristics  of 
their  bones,  an  important  physical 
trait  in  defining  clades,  or  groups 
sharing  a common  ancestry.  The 
study  looked  at  reptiles  living  today 
and  during  the  Mesozoic  period 
which  ended  65  million  years  ago. 
Including  these  more  modem  reptiles 
in  the  analysis  yielded  surprising 
results. 

When  all  the  data  were  anal- 
ysed, deBraga  and  Rieppel  found 
that  turtles  changed  from  anapsid 
to  diapsid.  “Additional  develop- 
mental data  also  support  this 
revised  hypothesis  of  turtle 
relationships,”  deBraga  said. 

He  added,  however,  that  many 
paleontologists  and  other  scientists 
will  probably  have  a difficult  time 
accepting  this  new  theory  but  at  least 
the  study’s  findings  will  add  to  the 
debate  and  perhaps  spark 
more  research  into 
the  subject. 
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Home  Is  Where  the  Art  Is 

St.  Michaels  College  receives  important  art  collection 
By  Michah  Rynor 


FI 


lATHER  Dan  Donovan  has  just 

finished  decorating  his  home  with 
75  original  works  of  art.  If  you’re 
wondering  how  big  his  home  is,  you  need  go 
no  further  than  Odette  Hall  on  the  campus 
of  St.  Michael’s  College  where  his  donated 
collection  of  contemporary  Canadian  paintings 
and  sculptures  arc  located. 

“I’ve  spent  exactly  half  my  life  at  St. 
Michael’s,  both  as  a student  (Honours  BA  58) 
and  as  a professor.  So  it’s  only  natural  to  give 
my  art  to  the  college  because  this  is  my  home,” 
he  says.  His  entire  collection  of  donated  and 
private  works  counts  more  than  100  pieces; 
some  are  traditional  like  Ted  Retig’s  stark 
bronze  cross,  others  dramatically  unconven- 
tional such  as  Sorel  Cohen’s  Gothic  Lament 
which  has  a photographic  image  of  Christ 
placed  under  a photograph  of  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  collection,  in  all  its  amazing  diversity,  is 
characterized,  subtly  or  overtly,  by  a spiritual 
theme. 

Donovan  first  became  interested  in  art 
as  a graduate  student  in  Europe  between 
1963  and  1967  and  began  visiting  Toronto 
galleries  on  a regular  basis  in  1981.  Since 
then  he  has  spent  just  about  every  Saturday 
afternoon  viewing  “an  enormous  amount  of 
art,”  as  he  puts  it.  Window  shopping 
turned  to  collecting  for  a number  of  rea- 
sons. “I’m  a Canadian  and  I live  in  Toronto 
and  I wanted  to  support  these  people.  It’s 
one  thing  to  go  and  look  at  art  and  say 
nice  things  about  it  but  when  you  buy  an 
artist’s  work,  you’re  expressing  your 


support  and  this  encour- 
ages them  to  continue.” 
Also  St.  Michael’s 
offers  a program  called 
Christianity  and  Culture 
and  Donovan  thought 
his  collection  would  be 
an  excellent  focal  point 
for  his  students.  There’s 
another  more  personal 
reason  why  Donovan 
became  a serious  col- 
lector. Because  he 


works  six  days  a week 
— five  as  a professor 
and  Sundays  as  a prac- 
tising priest  for  the  arch- 
diocese of  Toronto  — he 
felt  the  need  for  an  after 
hours  hobby  that  would 
give  hisTife  balance. 
“Once  I began  collect- 
ing, it  became  my  avo- 
cation, my  leisure,  my 
recreation.  I found  that 
art  both  stimulated  and 


Top:  Father  Daniel  Donovan  as  painted  by  friend  and  artist  Lynn  Donoghue.  Below:  At  Odette 
Hall  a nook  is  transformed  into  an  art  gallery for  pieces  of  the  extensive  collection  of contemporary 
drawings,  paintings  and  sculpture. 


relaxed  me,”  he  says. 

In  1994  the  Art  Gallery  of  Hamilton  mount- 
ed Selected  Works  from  the  Collection  of 
Daniel  Donovan.  Most  of  these  works  make  up 
the  bulk  of  his  gift  to  St.  Michael’s.  Artists  and 
dealers  alike  are  amazed  that  Donovan  has 
created  such  an  important  and  varied  collection 
using  his  own  modest  income.  In  fact 
Donovan’s  collection  is  now  larger  than  many 
corporations  with  large  acquisition  budgets. 
Donovan  says  his  secret  is  to  buy  only  what  he 
likes  — not  what  dealers  or  critics  say  he  should 
buy.  “I  have  an  excellent  rapport  with  all  of 
these  pieces,”  he  remarks.  “There  is  nothing  in 
this  collection  that  I do  not  have  a personal 
relationship  with.” 

On  Oct.  26  over  100  friends,  academics, 
artists  and  gallery  owners  gathered  at  Odette 
Hall  to  celebrate  Donovan’s  generous  donation. 
Lynn  Wynick  of  the  Wynick-Tuck  Gallery  in 
Toronto  first  met  Donovan  20  years  ago.  She 
wasn’t  surprised  to  see  a priest  in  her  gallery 
because  she  already  had  clients  who  were 
clerics  from  other  denominations.  She  was, 
however,  intrigued  and  delighted  to  meet  a 
priest  who  had  such  a strong  feeling  for  visu- 
al art.  “Dan  doesn’t  buy  just  to  fill  his  walls,” 
she  says.  “He  really  understands  these  works 
and  brings  a unique,  spiritual  perspective  to  us.” 

Donovan,  pleased  that  his  collection  has 
been  accepted  with  such  enthusiasm  by  both 
students  and  faculty,  summarized  the  event  as 
an  evening  of  few  words  and  no  speeches  — 
just  a marvellous  gathering  of  people 
surrounded  by  art. 
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The  Performa  5260 

• 120  Mh2-603e 

• 16  MB  Ram,  1.6  GB  Hard  Drive 

• 8xCD-Rom,  28.8  Fax-Modem 

• built-in  14  inch  display. 

•Only  $2199.'® 

PowerMac  7200  V 4 

• 120  Mhz-601 

• 16  MB  Ram,  1.2  GB  Hard  Drive 

• 256k  L2  cache,  8xCD-Rom 

• With  a 15’  AV  Display 

•Only$2730.«o 


Performa  6360  V 

• 160  Mhz-603e 

• 16  MB  Ram,  1.6  GB  Hard  Drive 

• 8xCD-Rom,  28.8  Fax-Modem 

• With  a 15’  AV  Display 

•Only  $2750." 


Performa  6400/180  V 

• 180  Mhz-603e 

• 16  MB  Ram,  1.6  GB  Hard  Drive 

• 8xCD-Rom,  28.8  Fax-Modem 

• With  a 15’  AV  Display 

•Only  $3040.“ 


See  store  before  December  19,  1996. 
Specials  on  Volume  Purchases  of 
7200,7600  and  8500’s 
Call  Renata  at  978-1916 


PowerMac  7600  V * 

• 132  Mhz-604 

• 16MB  Ram,  1.2  GB  Hard  Drive 

• 256K  L2  cache,  8xCD-Rom 

• video  import,  and  upgradeable  CPU  card. 

• With  a 15’  AV  Display 

• Only  $3645.“ 

V See  store  for  other  Monitor  Congurations.  ||  Keyboard 


* All  Performas  include  Apple 
Design  Keyboard,  mouse,  easy 
setup  instructions,  1 year 
on-site  warranty  with  life-time  toll  free 
technical  support  and  a slew  of  pre-installed 
software  including  games,  mtorials,  educa- 
tional, and  productivity  software.  Please  ask 
for  a complete  list. 

Apple  Video  System  for  6400  $ 155."" 

Apple  TV/FM  Radio  System  $210.“ 

256K  cache  for  Performas  $ 165.“ 


Color  StyleWriter  1500 

• 2 ppm 

• 1 Cartridge  System 
•Only  $265." 


Color  StyleWriter  2500 

• 4 ppm 

• Dual  Cartridge  System 

• Only  $360." 


The  computer  shop  will  be  open  from  Dec  26  - Dec  3 1 


Note:  All  prices  in  effect  until  ftirther  notice  or  while  quantities 
. last  or  until  Dec.27/96...whichever  conies  first! 


Authorized  Dealer 


University  of  XorontoComputer  Shop 


214  College  St. Kof tier  Student  Centre 
: M-F  9-6,  Sat  10-5,  Sun  12-5.  Phone  : 978-7947 


Fax  : 978-7968 
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Erindale  Design  Fever 

BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 


Bob  McNutt  has  designs  on 
Erindale. 

Today  is  the  deadline  for  entries  to 
the  architectural  competition  that 
U of  T has  staged  to  find  a design  for 
the  new  student  centre  at  the 
Mississauga  campus.  On  Dec.  16 
Erindale  principal  McNutt  will  an- 
nounce the  winner. 

Architectural  competitions  are  rare 
in  Ontario.  The  event  has  generated 
considerable  interest  among  archi- 
tectural firms  across  the  province, 
says  Bronwen  Ledger,  editor  of 
Canadian  Architect.  Last  August  the 
university  sent  a competition  brief 
outlining  its  requirements  for  the 
building  to  330  registered  architects. 

Models  of  the  winning  entry  and 
runners-up  will  be  shown  in  a two- 
day  exhibit  Dec  16  and  17  fi"om  9 a.m. 


to  5 p.m.  on  the  seventh  floor  of  246 
Bloor  St.  W. 

The  idea  behind  the  contest  is  to 
flush  out  a really  exciting  design  for 
Erindale,  says  McNutt.  “To  me  it’s 
an  extremely  important  building  for 
the  college.  If  done  right,  it  will  be- 
come a popular  and  lively  focal  point 
for  years  to  come.”  There  is  still  an- 
other $1.7  million  to  be  raised  before 
the  $6  million,  3,010-square-metre 
building  can  be  built.  But  having  a 
design  to  show  off  will  boost  the 
campaign,  he  says.  “I’m  really  serious 
about  getting  started  on  construc- 
tion next  summer.” 

The  winner  will  be  chosen  by  a 
jury  that  includes  Larry  Richards, 
incoming  dean  of  architecture, 
Erindale’s  assistant  principal,  Les 
McCormick,  student  representatives 
Nicholas  Panou  and  Sue  Prior  and  an 
international  panel  of  architects. 


School  Responds  to 
Needs  of  Business 


BY  CHERYL  SULLIVAN 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
and  continuing  education  are 
the  name  of  the  game  in  the  business 
world  these  days.  The  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  is  responding 
with  programs  that  meet  the  new 
requirements  of  commerce. 

“We  have  become  more  entre- 
preneurial,” says  Mary  Barrie,  direaor 
of  the  school.  “We  have  buUt  a large 
customer  base  over  many  years.  To 
maintain  the  loyalty  of  our  clients 
we  constantly  have  to  provide  them 
with  the  kinds  of  opportunities  they 
need  to  keep  learning.” 

The  secret  is  not  only  to  meet  the 
anticipated  needs  of  customers  but 
also  to  be  one  step  ahead  — creating 
new  programs  that  respond  to  fu- 
ture market  needs.  At  the  same  time 
the  school  must  look  after  its  own 
business  needs  and  offer  programs 
that  differ  from  those  offered  by 
competing  institutions. 

For  example,  a new  course,  the 
strategic  leaders  program,  is  being 
launched  next  fall.  It  was  developed 
after  the  school  conducted  a national 


survey  of  Canada’s  top-performing 
businesses.  Educators  have  appreci- 
ated for  years  that  interpersonal  and 
leadership  skills  are  critical  for  man- 
agers and  these  aspects  are  already 
covered  in  most  programs,  Barrie 
says.  The  new  program,  however, 
will  develop  other  abilities  that  are 
often  overlooked  — strategic  business 
alignment,  ethics,  risk  management 
and  performance  measures,  which 
are  no  longer  seen  as  the  domain  of 
specific  units  but  are  essential  to 
leaders  in  all  parts  of  an  organization. 

The  survey  also  showed  that 
successful  leaders  and  businesses  in- 
clude continuing  education  in  their 
strategic  planning.  This  finding  has 
led  to  the  development  of  a course 
called  Meta-Leaming  in  which  lead- 
ers are  taught  to  appreciate  why  an 
organization  depends  on  its  people 
being  active  learners.  The  program  is 
designed  for  those  who  already  work 
in  business  and  non-profit  organi- 
zations, people  who  may  already  hold 
bachelor  of  commerce  degrees,  pro- 
fessional designations  such  as  certi- 
fied general  accountant  or  master’s 
degrees  in  business  administration. 


Remember  United  Way 


The  push  is  on  to  achieve 
a successful  United  Way 
campaign  this  year,  says  campaign 
co-chair  Dorothy  Pringle,  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Nursing. 

As  of  Dec.  3 the  university  has 
raised  $407,900  towards  its  goal  of 
$555,555.  Although  this  is  73  per 
cent  of  the  goal,  the  last  dollars  in  are 
sometimes  the  most  difficult  to 
collect,  Pringle  says. 

Pressures  on  this  year’s  campaign 
include  a shrinking  university  work- 
force, the  downward  trend  of  staff 
and  faculty  pay  cheques  and  the  uni- 
versity’s own  fundraising  initiatives 
including  the  “seat  sale.”  Through 
the  seat  sale,  donors  who  give  to  stu- 
dent financial  aid  have  their  gifts 
matched  three  to  one. 

“The  seat  sale  campaign  is  an 
extremely  important  fundraising 
program  for  the  future  health  of  the 


university,”  Pringle  notes,  “but  I hope 
that  the  U of  T community  also  sees 
the  importance  of  giving  to  people 
who  are  less  fortunate,  those  at  the 
margin  of  our  society  who  may  never 
get  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  such 
things  as  a university  education. 

“If  aU  staff  and  faculty  who  have 
never  given  to  the  campaign  before 
give  a small  donation  — even  $25  — 
we  will  reach  our  goal  and  then  some.” 

University  employees  have  collec- 
tively been  among  the  top  10  donors 
to  Metro  Toronto’s  campaign  “and 
we’d  like  to  ensure  that  continues,” 
she  says. 

Faculty  and  staff  with  questions 
can  contact  their  local  canvassers  or 
call  community  relations  officer 
Audrey  Fong  at  978-4111. 
Donations  can  be  sent  directly  to 
United  Way  Campaign,  Public 
Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle. 


In  Memqriam 

Scott’s  Teaching  Inspired  Students 


PROFESSOR  John  Gerald 
(Jerry)  Scott  of  the  department 
of  medicine  died  of  a heart  attack 
Feb.  23, 1996,  at  the  age  of  62. 

He  received  his  MD  from 
Queen’s  University  in  1958  and 
completed  his  postgraduate 
training  in  internal  medicine  and 
hematology  at  the  University  of 


Toronto.  Scott  joined  the  faculty  of 
medicine  and  the  medical  staff  of 
the  Toronto  General  Hospital  (now 
Toronto  Hospital)  in  1966.  He 
became  service  chief  on  the  hema- 
tology/oncology ward  and  later  head 
of  the  hematology/oncology  divi- 
sion, a position  he  held  until  his 
death. 


Scott  received  numerous  teaching 
awards  from  both  the  university  and 
the  hospital.  He  won  Toronto 
Hospital  awards  for  postgraduate 
and  undergraduate  teaching  many 
times  and  colleagues  attributed  the 
excellent  reputation  of  his  gradu- 
ates to  his  superior  teaching  and 
diagnostic  skills. 


Bruce- Robertson  Studied  Plasma 


Dr.  Alan  Bruce-Robertson, 

a research  associate  in 
medicine,  died  on  Feb.  3,  1996,  at 
the  age  of  74. 

Bruce-Robertson  began  his  career 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  just 
before  the  Second  World  War.  In 
1950  he  graduated  with  an  MD 
and  began  his  research  career  by 
studying  the  metabolism  of  plasma 
proteins  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  J.A.  Dauphinee  of  the  Banting 


and  Best  Department  of 
Pathological  Chemistry.  From  1957 
to  1960  he  studied  biophysics  at 
the  National  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  at  Mill  Hill  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Upon  his  return  to  Canada  he 
joined  the  scientific  staff  of  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital  where  he  studied 
protein  metabolism  in  patients  with 
malignant  disease.  He  researched 
plasma  protein  synthesis  from  1968 


until  his  retirement. 

Bruce-Robertson’s  achievements 
were  recognized  by  the  Clinical 
Research  Society  of  Toronto,  which 
established  in  his  honor  the  annual 
Alan  Bruce-Robertson  Young 
Investigator  Award.  He  served  as 
chair  of  Dixon  Hall,  a Toronto  com- 
munity centre,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  opening  and  running  of  a 
medical  drop-in  clinic  for  the  poor 
at  Little  Trinity  Church. 


Manufacturing  Direct  to  the  Public 

Top  Quality  and  the  Lowest  Price  Guaranteed 


Designers  . Manufacturers  ARPI  JEWELLERY 

55  Queen  St.  E.fConcoiuse),  Toronto  For  appointment  (416)365-3199 


Healthy 

Lifestyle 

Network 


ESCAPE  FROM 
THE  MALLS, 


You  don’t  have  to  go 
far  to  avoid  the 
crowds  and  jostle  of 
Bloor  Street.  Join  us  in  the 
newly  designed  Victoria 
Bookstore  and  make  your 
Christmas  shopping  a mem- 
orable experience  where  a 
relaxed  atmosphere,  exclusive 
savings  and  unique  gift  ideas 
are  always  in  stock.  We’ll 
even  giftwrap  your  purchase 
for  free.  So  find  some  real 
peace  this  Christmas  and 
come  to  the  bookstore. 


91  Charles  St.  W (Old  Vic)  5854574 
Museum  Subway-East  side 
Regular  Hours 

Mon  - Fri  8:45  - 6 • Sat  10  - 5 • Sun  Closed 


q\CTOR/^ 

[[bookstore] 
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On  the  Other  Hand 


Letters 


BY  NICHOLAS  P A S H L E Y 

And  to  All  a Good  Night 


<56TTf  I COULD  WORK  MY  WILL,”  SAID 
ILScrooge,  indignantly,  “every  idiot 
who  goes  about  with  ‘Merry  Christmas’ 
on  his  lips  should  be  boiled  with  his  own 
pudding  and  buried  with  a stake  of  holly 
through  his  heart,  he  should!” 

I can  imagine  few  fates  worse  than  being 
boiled  with  my  own  pudding  ~ the  even- 
tual delicacy  presumably  to  be  called  a 
Spotted  Nick  — so  I shall  refrain  from  uttering  those 
clichcd  seasonal  wishes.  Nor  do  I intend  to  dignify 
the  rumor  that  the  premier  of  Ontario  and  his  family 
sit  down  at  the  Yuletide  season  to  watch  v#  Christmas 
Carol,  only  to  switch  it  off  three-quarters  of  the  way 
through  because  they  can’t  stand  the  sad  ending  where 
the  old  fellow  suddenly  abandons  sound  economic 
principles.  A new  coal-scuttle  Indeed.  What  about  the 
shareholders? 

Which  brings  me  not  — r although  I may  come  back 
to  it  later  — to  the  most  important  crisis  facing  us  today, 
by  which  1 mean  the  fevered  issue  of  advertising  in  cam- 
pus washrooms,  but  to  the  less  pressing  matter  of  what 
universities  arc  all  about  anyway. 

Our  cousins  at  Oxford  are  wrestling  these  days  — and 
who  isn’t?  — with  the  problem  of  rich  people  offering 
them  vast  sums  of  money.  Like  this  u niversity,  Oxford 
has  already  taken  the  commercial  plunge  and  named  it- 
self for  a celebrated  publishing  house.  (And  isn’t  it  a 
good  thing  that  this  campus  adopted  the  name  of 
University  of  Toronto  Press  and  not  some  offbeat 
company  like  Gutter  Press?  Try  selling  Gutter 
University  to  potential  funders.) 

Not  long  ago  Oxford  had  to  deal  with  a major  do- 
nation from  a source  that  was  — how  shall  I put  this? 
— somewhat  besmirched  with  Naxism.  The  family 
fortune  that  made  this  act  of  philanthropy  possible 
was  made  during  a recent  period  of  German  history  that 
has,  for  a number  of  reasons,  received  a smidgen  of  bad 
press.  Should  one  of  the  world’s  great  universities  — 
if  rowing  is  anything  to  go  by  — be  accepting  tainted 
money? 

The  new  fuss  involves  the  breathtaking  sum  of  20 
million  pounds.  (I’ve  translated  that  into  Canadian 


dollars  and  it’s  almost  as  much  as  Brian 
Mulroney  is  suing  us  taxpayers  for,  so  we’re 
talking  major  money  here.)  A Syrian-bom 
philanthropist  named  Wafic  Said  has  of- 
fered Oxford  this  impressive  bit  of  cash  to 
establish  a business  school. 

Not  everyone,  it  must  be  said,  is  deliri- 
ous with  joy.  Now,  Oxford  being  a centre 
of  fair  play  there  can  be  no  suggestion  that 
the  name  Wafic  Said  simply  doesn’t  sound  like  a tra- 
ditional English  name  (like  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha, 
for  instance).  No,  the  objections  centre  around  two 
major  problems.  This  first  is  that  Mr.  Said  may  or 
may  not  be  an  arms  dealer.  Well,  I mean,  really.  I 
work  in  retail  myself,  down  at  your  campus  bookstore, 
and  I say  that  commerce  is  commerce.  Wanna  buy 
a tank? 

The  second  objection  is  more  serious.  There  arc 
people  who  insist  that  a university  is  no  place  for  a busi- 
ness school.  A friend  used  to  argue  that  a university 
should  teach  only  literature  and  philosophy;  every- 
thing else  belonged  to  a vocational  school.  On  the 
other  hand  my  excellent  wife  is  a proud  holder  of  a 
U of  T MBA  so  I cannot  personally  take  a stand 
against  university  business  schools  or  I might  have  to 
do  my  own  income  tax. 

The  value  of  business  schools  could  have  been  es- 
tablished beyond  question  if  Dickens  had  only  men- 
tioned where  Scrooge  did  his  MBA.  He  didn’t  get 
that  smart  and  that  rich  by  doing  a paper  route.  And 
why  isn’t  old  Ebenezer  a cultural  hero  today?  Why 
hasn’t  some  smart  publisher  issued  7'he  Leadership 
Secrets  of  Ebene-zer  Scrooge}  And  why,  in  this  age  of 
tawdry  sequels,  hasn’t  one  of  the  big  studios  redone  the 
movie  with  a happy  ending,  in  which  Scrooge  discov- 
ers the  beauty  of  advertising  in  toilets  and  Bob  Cratchit 
goes  on  workfare? 

I had  hoped  to  be  light-hearted  for  this  last  column 
of  19%  but  the  serious  issues  just  won’t  go  away.  Still, 
as  tiny  Tim  persisted  in  saying  to  the  point  that  we  all 
wanted  to  throttle  him;  God  — in  the  vague,  un- 
threatening,  non-denominational,  multicultural  sense 
of  godness  — bless  us,  every  one. 


Powerbook  1400’s  - Finally! 

1 Order  Your’s  Today. . . I 

Powerbook  1400cs 

Powerbook  1400c 

• 117  Mhz  Power  PC  Chip 

• 117  Mhz  Power  PC  Chip 

•12  MB  Ram 

• 16  MB  Ram 

• 750  MB  Hard  Drive 

• 1.0  GB  Hard  Drive 

• 11.3”  Duai  Scan  Colour  Display 

• 6X  CD-Rom 

• Only  $3335.»« 
Powerbook  1400cs 

• 11.3”  Active  Colour  Display 

• Only  $4675.»» 
Powerbook  5300 

• 117  Mhz  Power  PC  Chip 

• 100  MHz  Power  PC  Chip 

• 1 6 MB  Ram 

• 8 MB  Ram 

• 750  MB  Hard  Drive 

• 500  MB  Hard  Drive 

• 6X  CD-Rom 

• 11.3”  Dual  Scan  Colour  Display 

• Only  $3875.*« 

• Grey  Scale  Display 

. Only  $1799.“ 

While  Quantities  Last. 

The  computer  shop  will  be  open  from  Dec  26  - Dec  3 i . 

University  of  XorontoComputer  Shop 
^ 214  College  St.  (KofflerStudentCentre), 

Authorized  Dealer  978-7947 

I «... : 

There  ought  be 

A REGULATION 
The  results  of  Judith  Matthews’ 
magnificent  contribution  towards 
the  cost  of  beautifying  St.  George 
Street  are  being  rapidly  under- 
mined by  the  bills  and  posters 
being  stuck  to  nearly  every 
utility  pole. 

The  old  St.  George  Street  was 
just  as  bad  and  such  posters  are 
increasingly  pervasive  in  aU  parts  of 
Metro  Toronto. 

The  current  problem  pardy 
stems  from  a decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  ren- 
dered in  1993  in  a case  involving 
the  City  of  Peterborough.  The 
court  held  that  because  of  the 
constitutionally  guaranteed  free- 
dom of  expression  a municipality 
cannot  altogether  prohibit  the 
attachment  of  bills  to  public 
property. 

However,  the  judgment  also 
made  it  clear  that  municipalities 
could  regidate  the  practice.  In  my 
view  the  only  solution  is  for  the 
City  of  Toronto  to  adopt  regula- 
tions requiring  a licence  for  poster- 
ing on  public  property  and  restrict- 
ing postering  to  designated  areas. 
Offenders  should  be  prosecuted  as 
vigorously  as  the  city  pursues 
parking  violations. 

I have  been  trying  to  persuade 
city  hall  to  do  this.  But  it  is  a 
struggle  since  there  is  so  much 
public  apathy,  even  among  mem- 
bers of  the  university  community.  I 
urge  the  university  to  use  its  con- 
siderable persuasive  powers  to  help 
bring  about  such  concrete  results. 

Jacob  Ziegel 
Faculty  OF  Law 

Give  us  a break 

I have  just  finished  reading  the  two 
articles  in  'Fhe  Bulletin  regarding 
washroom  advertising  (Forum, 
Nov.  25).  I am  offended  by  tbe 
commercial  messages  in  my  wash- 
room. Going  there  was  a break  in  a 
busy  day  and  the  peaceful  atmo- 
sphere I assumed  was  my 
birthright  has  been  invaded. 

Perhaps  Susan  Addario  is  right 
that  enrolment  in  self-defence 
courses  has  increased.  But  I have 
not  seen  any  posters  advertising 
them.  Without  her  word,  which  I 
do  accept,  I would  not  know  that 
U of  T information  posters  exist. 

I am  inspired  by  the  ads,  how- 
ever. I will  never  buy  another  Pizza 
Pizza  and  as  for  Molson’s  and  the 
other  advertisers  I have  no  desire 
to  use  their  products. 

I am  waiting  for  a large  bill- 
board to  appear  on  the  side  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  using  a con- 
dom. Why  not?  We  have  a lot  of 
unexploited  surfaces  we  can  sell 
cheap.  And  then  there’s  those  nice 
big  pillars  in  front  of  Convocation 
Hall.... 

Janet  Berketa 
Pharmacology 


A FAT  TOLL 

Susan  Addario  writes  a lively 
defence  of  the  administration’s 
position  regarding  toilet  advertis- 
ing and  says  it’s  time  to  write  finis 
to  the  controversy  (Forum,  Nov. 
25).  She  may  be  washing  her 
hands  but  I’m  not  quite  ready  to 
flush. 

She  finds  an  inescapable  urinal 
poster  placed  eight  inches  from  my 
face  to  be  “preferable  to  graffiti.” 
But  graffiti  aren’t  trying  to  sell 
me  anything.  The  ads  interrupt 
one’s  mental  state  at  a vulnerable 
moment  yet  to  Addario  this 
complaint  is  “plain  silly.” 

She  says  the  ads  have  proved 
effective  at  communicating  mes- 
sages from  three  worthy  campus 
groups.  It’s  good  to  know  these 
messages  got  through  but  clearly 
the  creeping  privatization  of  com- 
munications means  they  did  so 
only  by  paying  a fat  toll  to  Zoom 
Media  Inc. 

While  Zoom’s  cash  registers 
ring  merrily  the  Faculty  of  Music 
has  gone  two  years  without  a 
publicity  officer.  In  a division  in 
closer  daily  contact  than  any  other 
with  the  Toronto  community  at 
large,  those  with  useful  informa- 
tion for  the  public,  or  even  for 
each  other,  have  to  depend  on 
hit-and-miss  volunteer  effort  — 
or  else,  I suppose,  pay  the  toll  to 
Zoom. 

I’m  also  told  the  faculty  was  not 
consulted  about  installation  of  ads 
in  main  floor  washrooms  of  the 
building  it  occupies. 

John  Beckwith 
Faculty  of  Music 

Refuse  to  budge 

With  regard  to  Writing  on  the 
Washroom  Wall,  I realize  that  your 
correspondent  from  the  office  of 
student  affairs  has  told  us  that  it  is 
time  to  move  on  (Forum,  Nov.  25). 

Nevertheless  I don’t  think  that 
we  should  do  so  until  we  can  be 
sure  that  this  particularly  nasty 
kind  of  corruption  will  not  recur  in 
the  university,  in  this  or  any  other 
form.  I agree  completely  with  your 
other  correspondents  who  have 
described  the  selling  of  washroom 
advertising  — or  of  any  comparable 
sale  of  academic  space,  material  or 
ideas  — as  a form  of  prostitution. 

I quite  appreciate  the  financial 
straits  of  the  university  but  I doubt 
whether  we  have  reached  quite 
that  level  of  necessity. 

D.J.  CONACHER 
Cmssics 

Letters  Deadlines 

December  13  for  January  6 
January  10  for  January  20 
Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  in  WordPerfect  or 
plain  text  format,  or  on  paper, 
typed  and  double  spaced. 

They  can  also  be  sent  by  e-mail  to 
karinad@dur.utoronto.ca. 
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Spotlight  on  Research 


Rhythms  and  Relationships 


Researchers  restore 
&ulty  circadian  rhythms 

Preliminary  results  of  a study  show 
that  disrupted  circadian  rhythms  in 
aging  animals  can  be  restored. 

Researchers  in  the  department  of 
psychology  have  transplanted  the  cir- 
cadian rhythm  from  a hamster  with  a 
24-hour  cycle  into-  a hamster  with  a 
mutant  22-hour  rhythm.  Recent  results 
show  the  quality  of  the  hamster’s 
circadian  rhythm  was  improved 
following  the  transplant. 

Circadian  rhythms  refer  to  the  in- 
ternal biological  clocks  that  organize 
our  body  functions  for  a 24-hour  cycle. 
“When  a biological  clock  functions 
normally  it  creates  our  sleeping 
patterns  and  regulates  the  daily  fluc- 
tuations in  our  body  temperature  and 
metabolism,”  explains  Professor  Martin 
Ralph.  “Without  this  internal  orga- 
nization we  might,  for  example,  wake 
up  too  early  or  have  poor  temperature 
control  which  can  create  physical  and 
emotional  stress  for  people.” 

Biological  clocks  that  do  not  co- 
ordinate with  a 24-hour  day  are 
thought  to  be  the  basis  of  disorders 
such  as  insomnia,  depression  and  a 
diminished  feeling  of  well-being  often 
experienced  by  elderly  people. 

Through  understanding  how  our 
biological  clock  communicates 
to  organize  our  body,  Ralph  hopes 
the  results  of  his  research  will  be  an 
important  step  towards  restoring 
quality  of  life  for  people  with 
malfunctioning  circadian  rhythms. 


Technology  changing 
authority  relationships 

Information  technology  and  its  various 
manifestations  — the  Internet,  virtu- 
al reality,  multimedia  — are  quickly 
changing  traditional  authority  rela- 
tionships in  the  classroom,  a PhD  can- 
didate with  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  found. 

“When  it  comes  to  technology, 
teachers  are  not  automatically  seen  as 
experts  on  the  subject,”  says  Robert 
Pritchard,  who  recendy  defended  his 
thesis  entitled  Desire  and  Death  in 
Cyberspace:  Deconstmcting  Current 
and  Emergent  Pedagogies  of  Virtual 
Reality  Technologies. 

“Instead  students  are  often  more 
conversant  and  comfortable  with  the 


Internet,  for  example,  and  find  them- 
selves teaching  each  other,  and  their 
teachers,  how  to  surf  the  Net,  down- 
load information,  handle  software. 
And  this  is  happening  both  formally  in 
the  classroom  and  informally  outside 
of  it.” 

Technology  has  also  allowed  stu- 
dents to  find  their  own  sources  of  read- 
ily available  and  diverse  information 
and  to  join  “cybercommunities”  that  let 
them  share  interests  and  information 
with  counterparts  across  the  world. 
Pritchard  advises,  however,  that  teach- 
ers should  not  be  threatened  by  these 
developments  but  should  find  their 
own  place  in  cyberspace. 

“It  is  cmcial  that  educators  and  cul- 
tural theorists  develop  what  I call  a 
critical  cyberpedagogy  that  will  enable 
students  to  learn  both  how  to  access 
various  kinds  of  information  and  to 
evaluate  that  information  critically,” 
he  says. 


Effective  discipline: 
a new  perspective 

Parents  who  are  willing  to  try  and 
adopt  their  child’s  perspective  are  less 
likely  to  use  harsh  discipline  when 
their  child  misbehaves,  according  to  a 
U ofT  psychologist. 

Duane  Rudy,  working  with 
Professor  Joan  Grusec,  studied  three 
groups  of  parents  who  were  asked  to 
read  three  stories  about  a boy  misbe- 
having and  then  recommend  a course 
of  action.  One  group  was  asked  to 
imagine  how  the  child  felt,  another 
was  told  to  focus  on  how  they  would 
feel  in  the  situation  while  the  third 
was  given  no  relevant  instructions. 

Members  of  the  group  encouraged 


to  adopt  the  child’s  perspective  used  less 
harsh  discipline  and  were  less  author- 
itarian in  their  responses,  than  members 
of  the  other  two  groups.  They  also  re- 
ported feeling  less  angry  as  well  as  be- 
lieving they  would  have  a more  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  boy’s  behavior. 

“The  thoughts  and  emotions  par- 
ents experience  when  they  are  having 
difficailty  with  their  children  can  in- 
terfere with  effective  parenting  because 
they  lead  parents,  among  other  things, 
to  misunderstand  the  causes  of  the 
child’s  behavior  or  to  doubt  their  own 
ability  to  deal  with  it,”  says  Grusec. 


Gender  stereotypes  not 
reflected  in  policing  style 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  female  po- 
lice officers  do  not  display  on  the  job 
what  are  often  considered  traditional 
female  characteristics^  according  to  a 
study  by  Professor  Bonnie  McElhinny 
of  anthropology. 

McElhinny  spent  one  year  patrolling 
with  the  Pittsburgh  police  force  study- 
ing the  role  of  gender  in  policing.  She 
compared  the  conduct  of  women  who 
were  in  a traditionally  masculine  work- 
place with  that  of  their  male  counter- 
parts. She  found  that  female  officers 
don’t  show  empathy,  don’t  act  moth- 
erly and  distance  themselves  from  so- 
cial workers  and  nurses  whom  they 
see  as  overly  empathetic. 

In  fact  McElhinny  found  that  the 
behavior  patterns  of  female  officers 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
younger  male  officers.  Both  the  female 
and  young  male  officers  would  see 
themselves  as  acting  professional  and 
objective,  displaying  no  emotion.  Both 
saw  the  style  of  the  older  male  officer 

— the  strong  displays  of  emotion  such 
as  anger  and  the  threat  of  using  force 

— as  unprofessional. 

McElhinny  argues  that  the  simi- 
larity in  policing  styles  of  female  offi- 
cers and  young  male  officers  is  very 
significant.  “Women  are  part  of  the 
engine  fuelling  a shift  in  the  Pittsburgh 
police  department  from  a more  street- 
based  policing  strategy  to  a more  bu- 
reaucratic one,”  she  says.  “However,  the 
fact  that  female  officers  act  different- 
ly than  women  in  traditionally  female 
roles  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  shows 
that  while  women  are  shaping  the 
change  in  policing,  they  are  also  being 
shaped  by  it.” 


Argument  Structure 


A PRAGMATIC  THEORY 
Douglas  Walton 

A clearly  expressed  theory 
of  argument  structure 
that  yields  a precise  and 
consistent  method  of 
argument  diagramming, 
making  the  technique 
much  more  useful  and 
easily  applicable. 


The  book  is  a rarity:  an 
original  addition  to  a field’s 
scholarship  and  of  use  to 
anyone  interested  in  informal 
logic,  critical  thinking, 
argumentation,  and  logical 
reasoning. 

(Toronto  Studies  in  Philosophy) 

$55.00  CLOTH  0-8020-0768-6 
$21.95  PAPER  0-8020-7137-6 


IJniwersitf'  0!  Tcir^rit©  Press 

CALL  (416)  667-7791  / FAX  (416)  667-7832 


UTT 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 

] c fl  0 B 5” 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 

(416)  977-3857 
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Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemokers  to 
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DENTAL  GROUP 

David  Burman 

AT  39  pleasant  boulevard 

DDS,  PhD 

❖ 

David  Burman  • Frances  Qreenwood 
David  Jeonq  • Monika  Kiepas 

927-9870 

Huqh  MacKay  • Adrianne  Schmitt 

Michael  Wonq 

Right  at 

dentists 

St.  Clair  and  Yonge 

Spadina-Bloor 
Massage  Therapy  Clinic 


Seasons  Greetings 

to  all  the  faculty  and  staff  of  tfd 
UniversiUj  of  d‘oronto 
‘Best  wishes  for  the  new  year 

Michele  Billung-Meyer,  RMT 
Daryl  G.  Christoff,  RMT 
Lorella  M.  Scarcello,  BA  RMT 
Stephen  Goring,  MA  RMT 
For  more  information  regarding  therapeutic 
massage  and  your  coverage.  Phone  (4 1 6)  928-9650 
344  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  404,  Spadina  @ Bloor 


Just  in  time  for  Christmas. 
Campus  a la  Carte  is  offering  i 
variety  of  baskets  taste- 
fully filled  with 
items  like  decora- 
tive candles, 
ornaments  and 
gourmet  foods. 

Choose  from  a 
selection  of  • 
ready  made  bas- 
kets or  have  one 
custom  made  for 
that  special  someone. 

Campus  a la  Carte  would 
like  to  remind  you  that  we’re 

(AMPU. 


not  just  a great  place  to  enjoy 
lunch.  Conveniently  locat- 
UofT’s  St. 

George  Campus, 
we’re  a terrific 
place  to  pick 
up  dinner  on 
the  way  home. 
And  for  those 
customers  in  a 
hurry,  we’ve  pre- 
pared freshly 
frozen  dinners  that 
will  satisfy  even  the  most 
sophisticated  tastebuds  without 
costing  a bundle. 

79  Sr.  George  Street 
South  Side  Playhouse  Enttunce 
Open  Monday  to  Friday 
11:00  AM  to  7:00  pm 


A HOME  AWAY  FROM  HOME 


The  services  offered  as  podiatric  POTYT  AT"!? 
medicine  for  foot  care  include:  x v/Ul/Vl 

X-ray,  medical,  and  laser  treatment  for:  A^'p  T\  T TN"F 

► Removal  of  foot  warts,  ingrown  ^ ^ X I > 

nails  such  skin  defects  as  calluses 
and  corns,  and  treatment  of  fungal 
infection 


SpteiaUztd  Cart  for  Your  Feel 

HARVEY  E.  ROSENFELD,  D.PJ4. 
Orthosis  (control  of  foot  movement)  Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 
170  St.  George  Street 
Third  Roor,  Suite  330 
Tbroato,  Ontario  M5R  2M8 
Thl.  (416)  967-0600 
Fax  (416)  967-9294 


• Diabetic  Foot  Care 

• Arch  Problems 

• Soft  Tissue  Problems 

• Nerve  conditions  - Neuroma  and 
Neuropathy 

• Bunions,  changes  in  shoes  (Orthotics) 

• Advice  on  types  of  shoes  for  children, 
adults  and  geriatrics 

• Advice  on  a sate  program  for  walking  and  running 

Please  call:  (416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 

170  St.  George  St.,  Corner  Bloor,  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 
For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  820-4540  at  Med  Clinic  2000, 
2000  Credit  Valley  Road. 
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FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9.  00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


ESCAPE  FROM 
THE  MALLS, 
THE  MAYHEM  And 
THE  MADDING 
CROWD 


nee  again  tne  u or  i DooKstore  invites  you  to  join  us  for  a 
little  peaceful  Christmas  shopping  where  a relaxed  atmosphere, 
exclusive  savings  and  unique  gift  ideas  are  always  in  stock.  We’ll 
even  giftwrap  your  purchases  for  free.  So  find  some  real  peace  this  Christmas 
and  come  to  the  bookstore. 


Monday-Friday  9am-6pm,  Saturday  10am-5pm,  Sunday  12pm-5pm 


U Of  T Bookstore,  214  College  Street,  (416)  978-7907 


SNOWSTORM 

INFORMATION  LINE 

Want  to  know  if  classes  are  cancelled? 
Want  to  know  if  the  University  is  closed? 


For  St.  George  Campus  call: 

(416)  978-SNOW  (7669) 

For  Erindale  Campus 
call  Erindale  Snow  Hotline: 

(905)  828-5399  and  press  1 

For  Scarborough  Campus 
call  Scarborough  Snow  Hotline: 


Recent  Works. 

ThursdjIy,  December  12 

Forshid  Moussavi,  Foreign  Office 
Architecture,  London;  and  Kazuyo  Sejima, 
Kazuyo  Sejima,  Tokyo;  in  conjuction  with 
the  Erindale  College  Student  Centre  ar- 
chitectural competition.  Auditorium,  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  7 p.m.  Architecture 
Landscape  Architecture,  Japan  Foundation 
and  Toronto  Society  of  Architects 


COLLOQUIA 


Olefin  Metathesis  in  Polymer 
and  Organic  Chemistry. 

Friday,  December  13 
Prof.  Robert  Grubbs,  California  Institute 
of  Technology.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemisry 


Delta  1 Signalling  and 
Mesodermal  Patterning. 

Wednesday,  December  11 

Dr.  Achim  Gossler,  Jackson  Laboratory, 
Bar  Harbor.  968  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 
Noon. 

Development  of  a Generic 
Controlled  Release  Oral  Drug 
Delivery  System  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Industry. 

Friday,  December  13 
Dr.  Isa  Odidi,  BIOVAIL.  105  Pharmacy 
Building.  10  a.m.  Pharmacy 


Meetings  ^ 
Conferences 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  December  9 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Tuesday,  December  10 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  December  19 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


Exhibitions 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
The  Discovery  of  Insulin  at  the 
University  of  Toronto 

To  December  20 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  insulin  from 


its  genesis  in  October  1920  to  the  award- 
g of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  physiology  o 
medicine  to  F.  G.  Banting  and  J.J.R. 
Macleod  in  1923.  Hours:  Monday  t( 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


NEWMAN  CENTRE 
Waiting  for  God. 

December  1 to  January  31 
Painting  and  sculpture.  Ground  floor. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Martin  Pearce:  Paintings. 

January  6 to  January  31 

Recent  works.  The  Gallery.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Alvara  Siza:  Appointments. 

January  6 to  January  31 

Furniture  and  finishes  in  the  Casa  Ferreira 
da  Costa-Santos  and  Igreja  Marco  de 
Canaveses.  SALA  Gallery,  230  College 
St.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 


Percussion  Ensemble. 

Friday,  December  13 

Robin  Engleman,  director.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m. 


Holy  Days. 


Wednesday,  December  18 

Join  ISC  and  other  student  associations  in 
celebrating  and  learning  about  the  winter 
holy  days  of  some  of  the  religions  repre- 
sented at  U of  T;  special  performances 
and  music.  International  Student  Centre, 
33  St.  George  St.  7 to  10  p.m.  ISC 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  Kings  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  January  6,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  6 to  20:  Monday,  December  9. 
Issue  of  January  20,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  20  to  Feb.  8:  MONDAY,  JANUARY  6. 


(416)  287-7026 

A decision  to  cancel  classes  or  to  close  the 
University  will  only  be  taken  under  the  most 
severe  weather  conditions. 


Reach  a circulation  of 16,000  on  3 campuses  and  11  teaching hospitab 


Place  your 


DISPLAY 


adverHsemenb  h 


The  Bulletin 


For  detaib  and  deadlines,  please  call  9 78-2106 
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CLA.S  SIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  (416)  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 

—M.ETRO  ^Area  — 


Furnished  1 -bedroom  apartment.  Suits 
single  person.  Great  location  — Coliege  and 
Beverley  area.  U of  T,  TGH,  HSC  5-minute 
walk.  Rebuilt  Victorian  house,  hardwood 
floors.  Coin  laundry  facilities.  Ground  floor. 
Family  neighbourhood.  Non-smoker  please. 
(416)  595-0026. 

Annex  short-term  apartment.  Furnished 
& equipped.  Immaculate,  quiet,  smoke- 
and  pet-free.  Parking  & laundry.  Walk  to  U 
of  T,  ROM.  Available  December  15.  $350 
per  week  inclusive  (negotiable  for  longer 
term).  (416)  967-6474.  Fax  967-9382. 

Large,  furnished  apartment  in  charming 
four-plex.  Quiet,  desirable  neighbourhood. 
Central,  TTC/shopping/restaurants.  Two 
bedrooms,  living,  dining,  kitchen. 
Appliances  include  dishwasher,  laundry. 
Fireplace,  wood  floors,  piano.  Garage. 
January  1 to  May  31.  $1,750/fnonth.  480- 
1833. 

Bay/Bloor  furnished  1 -bedroom.  Excellent 
building.  Best  location.  Walking  distance  to 
University.  Previously  occupied  by  pro- 
fessor going  on  sabbatical.  Available 
December  15.  $1 ,400/month.  Call  Vivian 
(416)  733-3000  weekdays. 

High  Park,  close  to  subway.  Furnished  2- 
storey  house,  3+1  bedrooms,  2 bathrooms, 
nicely  renovated  kitchen,  2-car  parking, 
central  air.  January  to  end  of  May  1997 
(flexible).  $1,350  + utilities.  (416)  767- 
1601. 

Professor’s  house  for  rent  January  1 to 
July  31 . Eglinton/Avenue  Road.  4-bedroom, 
2-bathroom,  deck,  fireplace.  Excellent 
schools  nearby.  $2,100  plus  utilities.  487- 
1562. 

Furnished  apartment  for  short-term  rental. 
Garden-like  setting  in  Leaside  heritage 
building,  2 bedrooms  for  1 or  2 adults  with 
second  bedroom  furnished  as  study.  15- 
minute  drive  to  campus.  Non-smokers,  no 
pets.  Available  January  1997  for  2-4 
months.  $900.  (416)  487-4652;  e-mail: 
gnaunheimer@sympatico.ca 

High  Park/Bloor.  Available  in  January: 
spacious,  two-storey,  furnished  apartment. 
2' bedrooms,  1 7?  bathrooms.  Walk  to  sub- 
way. Short-term  rental.  No  pets. 
(416)  763-3899. 

Furnished  home  — Annex.  Two  storeys. 


Two  bedrooms.  Large  living-/dining-room. 
Walk  to  shops,  TTC  & University.  No  smok- 
ing, no  pets.  Suits  singie/couple.  Street 
parking.  References.  January  15  — Juiy 
15(flexibie).  (416)  533-0809. 


Accommodation 
Ren’eaes  Required 


Two  female  faculty  members  seek  2-4 
bedroom  apartment  or  house  from  February 
1 . Central  location  preferred.  Caii  463-3208 
or  e-mail:  mdebie@yorku.ca 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Shared  accommodation  beginning  in 
1997.  Wanted  one  person  to  share  house, 
west  Annex,  own  bedroom,  must  be  femi- 
nist female,  love  cats,  non-smoking.  $550 
per  month.  Caii  532-6403. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Paris  — Montmartre.  Perfect  sabbaticai 
rentai.  Bright,  spacious,  modernized,  fur- 
nished two-bedroom  apartment  overiooking 
treed  courtyard.  Six  appiiances.  Secure. 
Elevator.  Resident  concierge.  Excellent  trans- 
portation/shopping. No  pets  or  smoking. 
September  1997.  $2,000  monthiy.  (416) 
978-4882;J  02063.2152@compuserve.com 

Southwest  France.  Near  Najac/Cordes.  2 
comfortabie  apartments  sleeping  5/6  in  for- 
mer 18th-century  farm  with  private  pool  & 
lovely  views.  Available  together  or  sepa- 
rately year  round.  Very  well  appointed. 
Heated.  Reduced  rates  for  long  off-season 
lets  which  may  suit  writer,  painter,  house- 
hunter.  Tel/fax  oil  33  5 65  29  74  88,  or 
write  Clegg,  Villevayre,  12270  Najac,  France. 


Health  Service 


ASSERTIVENESS  GROUP.  Do  you  find  it 
hard  to  say  "No”?  Learn  howto  stand  up  for 
your  rights.  Supportive,  confidential,  5-week 
group.  Monday  evenings  starting  January 
13, 1997  (also  offered  April  1997).  Fee  may 
be  covered  by  insurance.  For  information 
or  registration  please  call  facilitators  Teresa 
Caprini,  Occupational  Therapist,  (905)  677- 
7463,  or  Dr.  Eiien  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychoiogist  (416)  944-3799. 


Dr.  E.  Douglas  Jones 


Treatment  Centre  for  Bad  Breath 


Kiss  Bad  Breath  Good-bye!  ™ 


535A  Bloor  St.W.,  Suite  201 
Toronto,  Ont.  M5S  1Y5 


Tel:  (416)  535-1167 


Individual  and  Couple  Psychotherapy. 

Daytime  and  evening  hours.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychoiogist,  C.M. 
Hincks  Institute,  114  Maitiand  Street 
(Wellesiey  & Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  bene- 
fits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Pauia 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469- 
6317. 

Individual  cognitive  behaviourai  psy- 
chotherapy. Practice  focussing  on  eating 
disorders,  depression,  anxiety  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  provide  fuii  coverage.  Dr.  Janet 
Clewes,  Registered  Psychoiogist,  183  St. 
Clair  Avenue  West  (St.  Ciair  and  Avenue 
Road).  929-3084. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY  with 
a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June  Higgins, 
The  Medicai  Arts  Buiiding,  170  St.  George 
Street  (Bioor  and  St.  George).  928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women’s  heaith.  U of  T 
staff  health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  registered  psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
1935  ext.  3321. 

David  Day,  Registered  Psychologist,  pro- 
viding counseiling,  psychotherapy,  crisis 
and  post-traumatic  management.  If  your 
inquiry  cannot  be  answered  in  person, 
piease  include  the  most  convenient  time 
to  return  your  caii.  455  Spadina  Avenue 
(College  and  Spadina),  Suite  216.  977- 
8949. 

Psychotherapy.  Dr.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychoiogist.  Yonge  Street  near  Davisville. 
(416)  465-9078.  Focus  on  depression,  anx- 
iety, substance  abuse,  difficulties  with  as- 
sertiveness, relationship  problems,  self- 


esteem, abusive  reiationships.  Fees  may 
be  covered  by  Employee  Health  Insurance 
Plan. 

Psychologist  providing  individuai,  group 

and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  cov- 
ers psychological  services.  For  a consulta- 
tion caii  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  with  Dr.  Sarita  Sahay, 

a Registered  Psychologist  speciaiizing  in 
women’s  mentai  heaith.  The  Centre  for 
Women’s  Heaith  and  Family  Care,  439 
Spadina  Road  (Spadina  and  St.  Ciair). 
Daytime/evening  hours  avaiiable.  322-6620. 

Dr.  Dianne  Fraser,  Psychoiogist.  Carlton  at 
Berkeley,  923-7146.  Brief  hoiistic  coun- 
seiling/exercise  for  stress  management. 
Focus  on  depression/anxiety,  substance 
abuse,  reiationships,  women’s  health.  Fees 
covered  by  private/employee  health  insur- 
ance pians  inciuding  U of  T benefits. 

Psychological  Services  for  infants  and 
Chiidren.  Assessment  of  developmentai 
and  learning  disabiiities.  Benefits  packages 
may  provide  complete/partiai  reimburse- 
ment. Dr.  Jo-Anne  Finegan,  Psychologist. 
1300  Yonge  Street,  south  of  St.  Ciair.  (416) 
927-1217. 

DISE/UT  Psychoeducational  Clinic  has  im- 
mediate openings  for  ciients  needing  coun- 
selling or  psychotherapy  for  a wide  range 
of  interpersonal  and  emotional  problems. 
Sliding  scaie.  Strictly  confidential. 
Registered  psychoiogists  supervise  ail  staff. 
252  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  4-134.  923-6641, 
ext.  2585. 

THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE  with  aromatic 
essentiai  oils  naturally  effects  a relaxation 
response.  Enjoy  a quiet  retreat  from  the 
stress  of  daily  life.  The  experience  will  rest 
and  refresh  your  body  and  mind.  Bloor/St. 
George  location.  By  appointment.  Kathy 
Diiion,  R.M.T.  787-1070. 


Holiday  Winter  Tune-Up!  Combine 
Registered  Massage  Therapy, 
Feldenkrais  and  Alexander  Technique  in 
a unique  and  convenient  December  to 
February  treatment  plan.  Learn  better 
use,  posture  and  breathing  while  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  relaxing  massage. 
Bloor/St.  George.  Health  benefits  for 
RMT  services.  Cali  Shelley  Duke,  961- 
8123. 


Miscellany 


Lightning  Editorial  Services.  Polish  your 
gem.  Substantive  editing,  copy  editing, 
rewriting,  plain  language  editing,  proof- 
reading and  Internet  research.  Efficient, 
friendly  service  (not  Miss  Thistlebottom). 
(416)  534-2133. 

Highly  qualified  McGill  graduate  (post- 
doctoral) edits  dissertations,  theses, 
manuscripts,  etc.  Near  U of  T campus. 
(416)  923-8751. 

Statistical  Consulting,  Data  Analysis 

using  S-plus  or  your  software.  Mark 
Reimers,  Ph.D.  Academic  rate.  Phone: 
462-0748  (H);  978-4837  (U).  E-mail: 
mreimers@cs.utoronto.ca 

BABY-SiniNG  SERVICES.  Patient,  affec- 
tionate, bilingual  mother  of  toddler  willing 
to  baby-sit  your  child.  U of  T (almost)  on 
campus  location.  U of  T graduate. 
References  available.  Reasonable  prices. 
Call  Elisa  (416)  966-0475. 

I WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  STYLEWRITER.  Do 

you  have  a Macintosh  Stylewriter  Printer 
(Original  or  II)  in  excellent  condition  that  you 
no  longer  need  and  would  like  to  sell? 
Please  call  Michilynn  at  966-1462. 

Parking  space  for  rent  near  U of  T.  At 

Walmer  Road  (Bloor/Spadina). 
Underground  and  secure.  Available 
immediately.  $60/month.  922-3884. 


You  can  win  **BEST  SEATS 
IN  THE  HOUSE*’ 

PRIZE  DRAW 

USE  PAYROLL  DEDUCTION  TO  MAKE  A DONATION  TO  THE 
1996  FACULTY  & STAFF  APPEAL 
AND  YOU  COULD  WIN  ONE  OF  THESE  GREAT  PRIZES: 

O Trip  for  two  anywhere  Air  Canada 
flies  in  North  America  plus  a 
one-week  car  rental, 

courtesy  of  GTS  Global  Travel  Solutions,  . 

U of  T’s  exclusive  travel  managennent  partner  S 

O Pair  of  tickets  to  RAGTltAE,  the  blockbuster  musical, 

courtesy  of  Livent  Inc. 

Q Lunch  for  two  at  the  Gallery  Grill, 

courtesy  of  Hart  House 

To  qualify,  your  payroll  deduction  donation  must  be  made  before  December  3 1,  1 996. 
Prizewinners  will  be  notified  on  January  6,  1997  and  their  names  announced  in  a subse- 
quent issue  ofThe  Bulletin.  This  contest  is  open  to  University  ofToronto  faculty  members 
and  administrative  staff  only. 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms for  the following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163; 
Web  site,  http://library.utoronto.ca/www/rir/hmpage 


consult  the  society  directly.  Deadline  is 
February  1. 


Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Harry  Frank  Guggenheim 
Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  fellowships  for  support 
during  the  writing  of  PhD  dissertations  in 
research  “that  promise  to  increase  under- 
standing of  the  causes,  manifestations, 
and  control  of  violence,  aggression,  and 
dominance.”  Deadline  is  February  1. 

Human  Resources  Development 
Canada 

The  office  of  learning  technologies  was 
established  to  work  with  partners  to 
expand  innovative  learning  opportunities 
through  technologies.  In  the  current  call 
for  proposals  special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  projects  that  focus  on  meet- 
ing the  learning  needs  of  adults  not 
currently  enrolled  in  formal  education 
and/or  whose  opportunities  to  access 
learning  may  be  limited  due  to  such 
factors  as  socioeconomic  conditions, 
culture,  location,  etc.  (http://olt-bta. 
hrdc-drhc.gc.ca).  Deadline  is  January  17. 

International 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization 

Applicants  for  Manfred  WimerNATO 
fellowships  must  be  citizens  of  North 
Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  countries 
or  countries  participating  in  the 
Partnership  for  Peace.  Research  propos- 
als should  address  one  of  the  following 
areas;  current  questions  on  internal  and 
external  Atlantic  security,  public  percep- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  of 
European  Security,  the  New  European 
Security  Architecture  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  European  Security  and 
Defence  Identity  with  the  Alliance,  the 
North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council 
and  the  Partnership  for  Peace  processes, 
analysis  of  the  Alliance’s  role  in  the 
development  of  more  stable,  peaceful 
and  friendly  international  relations 
within  the  context  of  Article  2 of  the 
Washington  Treaty. 

Deadline  is  December  31. 

Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Society  of  Canada 
The  society  is  accepting  applications 
related  to  ALS  for  projects  of  two  to 
three  years  in  duration.  Applications  are 
to  be  submitted  on  the  sponsor’s  pre- 
scribed forms.  Deadline  is  January  31. 


Bayer/Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
The  purpose  of the  research  trainee  pro- 
gram is  to  attract  and  support  young 
investigators  to  initiate  and/or  continue 
training  in  the  field  of  blood  products 
research.  Studentships  and  research 
fellowships  are  offered.  Applications 
must  be  submitted  on  the  sponsor’s 
prescribed  form.  Deadline  is  February  1. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  summer  studentships 
intended  to  provide  support  to  students 
engaged  in  summer  research  projects  in 
areas  of  the  biomedical  or  behavioral 
sciences  relevant  to  cystic  fibrosis,  under 
the  direction  of  CF  clinic  directors  or 
principal  investigators.  Deadline  is 
February  1. 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
Blood  services  career  development  fellow- 
ships are  offered  to  provide  support  for 
highly  qualified  candidates  who  have 
recently  completed  their  formal  research 
training  and  wish  to  acquire  further 
experience  in  a blood  services  setting. 

It  is  expected  that  candidates  will  be 
interested  in  a career  in  research  related 
to  blood  and  blood  projects,  including 
the  impact  of  infectious  diseases, 
upon  completion  of  their  award. 
Deadline  is  Januaiy  15. 

Epilepsy  Canada 
The  purpose  of the  Beth  Parker  and 
Hoechst  Marion  Roussel  summer  student 
fellowships  is  to  stimulate  individuals  to 
pursue  careers  in  epilepsy  in  either  a 
research  or  a practice  setting.  Student 
fellows  are  awarded  a stipend  of  $3,000 
to  work  on  a three-month  epilepsy  study 
project.  Deadline  is  February  1. 

Rick  Hansen  Man  in  Motion 
Legacy  Fund 

The foundation  supports fellowships  and 
studentships  for  applicants  at  the  master’s 
level  who  are  Canadian  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  of  Canada  and  who 
can  demonstrate  a commitment  to  areas 
related  to  spinal  cord  injury.  The  eligible 
research  areas  are:  basic  spinal  cord 
injury  research  directed  towards  survival 
and  regeneration  of  the  spinal  cord 
tissue  or  recovery  of  function  after  spinal 
cord  injury,  rehabilitation  research 
directed  towards  rehabilitation  from  the 


time  of  injury  up  to  and  including  the 
return  to  the  community,  and 
prevention  research  directed  towards 
prevention  of  spinal  cord  injury. 

Deadline  is  February  1. 

Leukemia  Society  of  America 
The  transnational  research  program 
provides  early-stage  support  for  clinical 
research  in  leukemia,  lymphoma, 
Hodgkin’s  disease  and  myeloma  and 
intended  to  develop  innovative  approach- 
es to  treatment,  diagnosis  or  prevention. 
The  program  fosters  collaboration  be- 
tween basic  and  clinical  scientists  with 
the  intent  of  enhancing  the  transfer  of 
basic  research  findings  to  clinical  useful- 
ness. Contact  the  sponsor  directly  at 
(212)  573-8484.  Deadline  is  February  17. 

Medical  Research  Council/ 
Association  of  Canadian  Medical 
Colleges 

Applications  will  be  considered  for  funding 
in  support  of  (f)  conferences,  workshops, 
seminars  on  issues  of  research  in  medical 
education  (activities  should  foster  collab- 
oration among  ACMC  member  schools 
and  produce  outcomes  such  as  publica- 
tions or  reports  that  would  serve  the 
community  of  medical  education  re- 
searchers); and  (b)  specific  research 
proposals  in  medical  education,  projects 
concerning  development  only  will  not  be 
considered.  Deadline  is  February  1. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada 

Training  awards  are  offered  through  the 
followingfellowships:  Terry  Fox  Junior 
research  fellowships;  Terry  Fox  senior 
research  fellowships;  and  Terry  Fox 
post-MD  fellowships.  Canadian  Cancer 
Society  research  scientist  award  applica- 
tions must  be  made  by  the  host  institu- 
tion and  not  from  the  candidate  and 
candidates  must  have  a fully  funded 
NCIC  operating  grant.  Deadline  is 
February  1. 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  (U.S.) 

The  society  supports  fundamental  as  well 
as  applied  studies,  including  projects  in 
patient  management,  care  and  rehabili- 
tation. Funding  is  available  for  research 
grants,  post-doctoral  fellowships  and 
senior  and  junior  faculty  awards.  Before 
submitting  a proposal  investigators  must 


Ontario  Respiratory  Care  Society 
Fellowships  are  offered for  graduate  study 
in  the  field  of  respiratory  illness,  health  care 
and  education.  Eligible  candidates  must  be 
a health  care  provider  or  graduate  student 
in  nursmg,  physiotherapy,  occupatonal  or 
respiratory  therapy,  social  work,  dietetics, 
pharmacy  or  chaplaincy.  Applicants  must 
be  also  be  an  Ontario  resident  who  is  a 
Canadian  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
and  be  a member  of  the  ORCS  in  good 
standing.  Deadline  is  February  1. 

Physiotherapy  Foundation  of 
Canada 

Ann  Collins  Whitmore  memorial  awards 
support  physiotherapists  who  are  pursu- 
ing studies  at  the  master’s  or  PhD  level 
or  undergraduate  physiotherapy  stu- 
dents. Applicants  must  be  involved  in  a 
research  project  as  a requirement  for 
completion  of  their  degree  program. 
Deadline  is  February  1. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
December  15 

Arthritis  Society  — research  grants, 
grants-in-aid 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
graduate  student  travel  scholarships 

Lynde  8c  Harry  Bradley  Foundation 
— research  grants 

German-American  Academic  Council 
Foundation  — Transcoop  Program  for 
Transatlantic  Research  Cooperation  in 
the  Humanities  8c  Social  Sciences 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 
(U.S.)  — research  grants  (letter  of 
intent) 

December  31 

Huntington  Society  of  Canada  — 
pre-doctoral  scholarships 

NATO  — individual  and  institutional 
fellowships 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research  Council 
Incorporated  — research  grants 
fANUARYl 

Crohn’s  8c  Colitis  Foundation  of 
Canada  — summer  students  scholar- 
ships 

Anna  Fuller  Fund  — research  grants 
fANUARYd 

NSERC  — chairs  for  women  in 
science  and  engineering 
fANUARYh 

Laidlaw  Foundation  — Great  Lakes 


conservation  program  projects 
f AN  VARY  7 

SSHRC  — major  collaborative  re- 
search initiatives  program  research 
grants  (letter  of  intent) 
f AN  VARY  9 

Spinal  Cord  Research 
Foundation/Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  — research  grants,  post- 
doctoral fellowships,  conferences  and 
symposia 
fANUARYlO 

World  Wildlife  Fund  — endangered 
species  recovery  fund  conservation 
projects 
fANUARYlS 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  — blood 
services  fellowships 
Lalor  Foundation  — post-doctoral 
research  support 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of 
Canada  — Arthur  Minden  pre-doctoral 
fellowship 

Ontario  Thoracic  Society  — research 

Savoy  Foundation  — studentships, 
post-doctoral  and  clinical  research 
fellowships,  research  grants 
January  16 

Environment  Canada  — AES  science 
subvention  program  research  grants 
February  1 

Bayer/Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  — 
studentships,  research  fellowships 
Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 

— summer  studentships 
Epilepsy  Canada  — Beth 

Parker/Hoechst  Marion  Roussel 
summer  student  fellowships 
Rick  Hansen  Man  in  Motion  Legacy 
Fund  — fellowships,  studentships 
MRC/Association  of  Canadian 
Medical  Colleges  — medical  education 
research  funds 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
(U.S.)  — research  grants,  post-doctoral 
fellowships 

Ontario  Respiratory  Care  Society  — 
fellowships 

Physiotherapy  Foundation  of  Canada 

— Ann  Collins  Whitmore  memorial 
awards 

February3 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 

— fellowships,  Canadian  Cancer  Society 
research  scientist  awards 

February  17 

Leukemia  Society  of  America  — 
transnational  research  program  grants 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
ELECTION  1997 


Nominations  open: 

January  20th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  ciose: 

January  31st,  noon 

Positions: 

• 4 teaching  staff  seats  (Scarborough;  A&S 
Humanities;  Medicine;  Dentistry,  Nursing 
Pharmacy,  Physical  & Health  Education 

• 1 administrative  staff  seat 

• 4 full-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

• 2 part-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

• 2 graduate  student  seats 


Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50 
members  including  the  President,  the 
Chancellor,  16  government  appointees, 

12  teaching  staff,  8 alumni,  8 students, 

2 administrative  staff  and  2 presidential 
appointees.  Council  and  its  Boards  are 
responsible  for  approval  of  such  items  as: 

• academic  and  incidental  fees 

• establishment  of  new  academic 
programs 

• major  admissions  and  awards  policy 

• the  University’s  budget 

• campus  planning  and  capital  projects 

• personnel  policies 

• campus  and  student  services 

Information  and  nomination 
forms  are  available  from: 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-8428 


The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


University  of  Toronto  Library 

( Engineering,  Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre, 
Noranda  Earth  Sciences,  Pharmacy,  Robarts  ) 

Holiday 

Hours 


Sunday  22  December  1996 

All  libraries  regular  hours 

Monday  23  December  1996  to 
Sunday  5 January  1997  inclusive 

All  libraries  closed 

Monday  6 January  1997 

Regular  hours  resume 
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PhD  ( 

3rals 

Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 

at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 

location  for  these  listings. 

Monday,  December  9 

Theory  of  Perception  and  the  Logical 

Michael  Dila,  Philosophy,  “Reasonable 

Space  of  Wittgenstein’s  Tractatus." 

Men,  Battered  Women  and  Objectivity 

Prof  I.  Hacking. 

in  the  Law  of  Self-Defence.”  Profs. 
1.  Hacking  and  D.  Dyzenhaus. 

Seyed  Mohammad  Reza  Iravani, 

Jianping  Xu,  Botany,  “Mating  and 

Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering, 
“Tandem  Queues  Attended  by  a 

Population  Genetic  Analyses 

Moving  Server.”  Profs.  M.J.M.  Posner 

of  the  Basidiomycete  Fungus, 

and  J.A.  Buzacott. 

Agaricus  bisporus.”  Profs.  J.B.  Anderson 
and  P.A.  Horgen. 

Jacoba  Koene,  Spanish  8c  Portuguese, 

Aris  Zakinthinos,  Electrical  8c 

“Metaphors  of  Marginalization  and 
Silencing  ofWomen  in  Eva  Luna  and 

Computer  Engineering,  “On  the 

Cuentos  de  Eva  Luna  by  Isabel 

Composition  of  Security  Properties.” 

Allende.”  Prof  A.  Percival. 

Prof.  E.S.  Lee. 
Tuesday,  December  10 

Alice  Marie  Palumbo,  English,  “The 
Recasting  of  the  Female  Gothic  in  the 

Julio  Manuel  Mendes  Dejesus, 

Novels  of  Margaret  Atwood.” 

Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied 

Prof  J.J.  Macpherson.  ■ 

Chemistry,  “An  Experimental  and 
Numerical  Investigation  of  Two- Phase 

Monday,  December  16 

Slug  Flow  in  a Vertical  Tube.” 

Reza  Anari,  Pharmacy,  “Cytochrome 

Prof.  M.  Kawaji. 

P450  Peroxidase/Peroxygenase- 

Yatika  Kohli,  Botany,  “Clonality 

Dependant  Metabolic  Activation  of 
Xenobiotics.”  Prof  P.J.  O’Brien. 

in  Field  Populations  of 
Sclerotiniasclerotiorum.” 

Mark  Biondich,  History,  “The  Politics 

Prof  L.M.  Kohn. 

of  Peasantism:  Stjepan  Radic,  the  Croat 

Loralea  Ann  Michaelis,  Political 

Peasant  Party  and  the  Intelligentsia, 
1904-1928."  Prof  A.  Rossos. 

Science,  “Modernity  and  the  Problem  of 
Disappointment:  The  Political  Theory 

Kerry  William  Bowman,  Medical 

of  Friederich  Holderlin’s  Hyperion.” 

Science,  “Chinese  Canadian  Attitudes 

Prof  R.S.  Beiner. 

towards  End  of  Life  Decisions.” 

Michael  Stanwick,  Education,  “Dance 
Attitude:  Progressive  Processing 

Prof  P.A.  Singer. 

Mario  Leonard  Cromaz,  Physics,  “High 

towards  an  Authenticated  Selfhood.” 

Spin  States  in  167Hf  and  173,174W.” 

Prof  D.W.  Booth. 

Prof  S.  Drake. 

Thursday,  December  12 

Niko  Eugenia  Scharer,  Philosophy, 

Jonathan  Bishop,  Medical  Biophysics, 

“Doing  Things  in  Your  Head:  A 

“Techniques  for  Improved  Time  and 

Philosophical  Essay  on  Mental  Action.” 

Data  Efficiency  in  Fourier-Encoded 

Prof  I.  Hacking. 

Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging.” 
Prof  D.B.  Plewes. 

Judith  Heather  Watt-Watson,  Medical 

Marion  Jegen,  Physics,  “Electrical 

Science,  “Relationship  between  Nurses’ 
Empathic  Responses  and  Pain 

Properties  of  the  Mantle  Upwelling 

Management  in  Acute  Care.” 

Zone  Beneath  a Mid-Ocean  Ridge:  An 

Prof  P.E.  Garfinkel. 

Application  of  Vertical  Gradient 
Sounding.”  Prof  R.N.  Edwards. 

Tuesday,  December  17 

Ron  Rulkens,  Chemistry,  “Thermal, 

Jim  Dimitroulakos,  Cellular  8c 
Molecular  Pathology,  “An  Analysis  of 

Living  Anionic  and  Transitional  Metal 

Growth  and  Differentiation  of  Human 

Catalyzed  Ring-Opening 

Neuroblastoma:  Identification  of 

Polymerization  (ROP)  of  Silicon- 

HMG-CoA  Reductase  and  a Novel 

Bridged  [1]  Ferrocenophanes  and 

Zinc  Finger  Gene  as  Potential 

Synthetic  Routes  to  Novel  Strained  [1] 

Mediators.”  Prof  H.  Yeger. 

Ferrocenophanes.”  Prof  I.  Manners 
George  T.  Sampson,  Statistics, 

Ingrid  Crevoisier  Fedoroff  Psychology, 
“The  Effects  of  Pre-Exposure  to  Food 

“Symbolic  Computation  of 

Cues  on  the  Eating  Behavior  of 

Nonparametric  Bootstrap 

Restrained  and  Unrestrained  Eaters.” 

Estimators  and  Their  Properties.” 

Prof  J.  Polivy. 

Prof  D.F.  Andrews. 
Friday  December  13 

Ellen  Pence,  Education,  “Safety  for 
Battered  Women  in  a Textually 

Liz  Anne  Alexander,  Political  Science, 

Mediated  Legal  System.” 

“The  Meaning  of  Aristocracy  in 

Prof  D.E.  Smith. 

Aristotle’s  Political  Thought.” 
Prof  C.  Orwin. 

Wednesday,  December  18 

Angie  Gelli,  Botany,  “The 

Elizabeth  North  Cooper,  Near  8c 
Middle  Eastern  Civilizations,  “The 

Electrophysiological  Characterization  of 

Middle  Bronze  Age  of  the  Euphrates 

Plant  Calcium  Channels  and  Their  Role 

Valley,  Syria:  Chronology,  Regional 

in  Calcium  Homeostasis.” 

Interaction  and  Cultural  Exchange.” 

Prof  V.J.  Higgins. 

Prof  T.C.  Young,  Jr. 

Jennifer  Joyce  Gustar,  English,  “Living 

Thursday,  December  19 

with  Disbelief:  Postmodern  Pathologies 

Alexander  McKay,  Education,  “Sexual 

in  the  Fiction  of  Angela  Carter.” 

Ideology  and  Schooling:  Towards  a 

Prof  L.A.M.  Hutcheon. 

Democratic  Philosophy  of  Sexuality 

Eric  K.  Hani,  Molecular  8c  Medical 
Genetics,  “Hippurate  Hydrolase  Gene 

Education.”  Prof  D.  Boyd. 
David  Scott  MacKay,  Civil 

of  Campylobacter  jejuniP 

Engineering,  “Representation  of 

Prof  V.L.  Chan. 

Heterogeneous  Topography  and  Forest 

David  Heap,  French  Language  8c 

Cover  for  Long-Term  Hydroecological 
Modelling.”  Prof  V.  Robinson. 

Literature,  “La  Variation  Grammaticale 
en  Geolinguistique:  Les  Pronoms  Sujet 

Ning  Wang,  Metallurgy  8c  Materials 

en  Roman  Central.”  Prof  H.G.  Schogt. 

Science,  “Microstructure  and 

David  Jalal  Hyder,  Philosophy, 

Mechanical  Properties  of 
Nanocrystalline  Materials.” 

“Spieraum-.  Helmholtz’s  Manifold 

Profs.  Z.  Wang  and  K.T.  Aust. 

Final  Oral  Examination  for  the 
PhD  Degree 

The  School  cf  Graduate  Studies  has 
established  a committee  to  review  policy  and 
practice  respecting  the  final  oral  examina- 
tion for  the  PhD  degree  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  to  report  to  the  council  of 
the  school  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions. Members  are:  Professor  Heather 
Jackson,  associate  dean,  Division  I,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  (chair);  Professors 
John  Beattie,  history,  Samuel  Hollander, 
economics;  James  Arthur,  mathematics; 
and  Johan  Hellebust,  botany,  and 
Christine  Charlton,  political  science, 
student  member  of  council;  and  Maureen 
Lynham,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 


(secretary). 

Written  submissions  from  members 
of  the  university  should  reach  Professor 
Heather  Jackson  at  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  St.,  by 
January  31. 


Warden  of  Hart  House 
The  provost  has  established  an  advisory 
committee  to  recommend  the  appointment  of 
a warden  of  Hart  House.  Members  are: 
Provost  Adel  Sedra  (cbair);  Professor 
Roger  Beck,  teaching  staff,  classics; 
Andrew  Brack,  graduate  student;  Brian 
Burchell,  alumnus;  Mira  Jelic,  full-time 
undergraduate  student.  Professor  Bruce 
Kidd,  teaching  staff,  director  of  the 


School  of  Physical  8c  Health  Education 
and  acting  director,  athletics  and  recre- 
ation; David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
president  (student  affairs);  Janice  Oliver, 
assistant  vice-president  (operations  and 
services);  Mary  Rowe,  alumna;  Marco 
Santaguida,  part-time  undergraduate 
student  and  president.  Students’ 
Administrative  Council;  Judith  Schwartz, 
administrative  staff,  Vera  Teschow,  full- 
time undergraduate  student;  Boo 
Thompson,  part-time  undergraduate 
student  and  president.  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Students;  and 
Susan  Addario  (secretary). 

Applications  and  recommendations 
are  invited  and  should  be  directed  to 
Susan  Addario,  Room  307,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

ACADEMIC  BOARD  ELECTION  1997 

TEACHING  STAFF  AND  LIBRARIANS 


Nominations  open: 

January  20th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  close: 

January  31st,  noon 

Positions: 

16  Teaching  staff: 

1 Engineering 
5 Arts  & Science 
1 Erindale  (Humanities) 

1 ScariDorough  (Humanities,  Soc/Phys  Sci) 
1 Dentistry 

1 OISE/UT  (not  C.T.L/Soc) 

1 Forestry 
3 Medicine 
1 Music 
1 Pharmacy 

2 By-Elections  (Arts  & Science,  Medicine) 
1 Librarian 


The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing 
Council  includes  48  elected  teaching 
staff,  1 6 of  whom  will  be  elected  through 
this  call  for  nominations.  There  are  2 
elected  librarians,  one  of  whom  will  also 
be  elected  this  year.  The  Board  and  its 
Committees  are  responsible  for  all 
matters  affecting  the  teaching,  learning 
and  research  functions  of  the  University, 
the  establishment  of  University  objectives 
and  priorities,  the  development  of  plans 
and  the  effective  use  of  resources  in  the 
course  of  these  pursuits. 

Information  and 
nomination  forms  are 
availabie  from: 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-8428 


The  membership  of  the  Academic  Board  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


GOVERNING 
COUNCIL  ALUMNI 
CANDIDATES 


The  deadiine  for 
nominations  is 
4 p.m.  Tuesday, 
February  25, 
1997. 


The  College  of  Electors  invites  nominations  of  alumni  to 
serve  on  the  Governing  Council  for  three-year  terms 
commencing  July  1, 1997.  In  1997,  the  college  will  elect 
two  alumni  representatives  to  Council. 

Prospective  alumni  candidates  should  be  Canadian  citizens, 
have  a commitment  to  the  University  and  a knowledge 
of  its  governing  structure.  They  should  be  aware  of  the  issues 
facing  the  University,  be  able  to  assess  a broad  cross-section  of 
opinions  and  ideas  and  have  a proven  track-record  in  either 
business  or  community  work.  They  must  also  be  able  to  make 
the  commitment  of  time  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

Information  about  the  Governing  Council  and  nomination 
forms  are  available  from; 

The  Secretary,  College  of  Electors 
106  Simcoe  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  lAl 
416-978-8428 


The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 
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Balancing  Drift  and  Design 

Ontario  universities  need  firmer  direction 
By  Michael  Skolnik 


IN  September  1979  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs  issued  a 
discussion  paper  entided  System  on  the 
Brink,  which  warned  that  the  universities 
stood  “at  the  brink  of  a decline  which  threat- 
ens the  continued  existence  of  a quality 
university  system.”  In  the  17  years  since 
then  the  Ontario  government  has  asked 
numerous  commissions,  committees  and 
task  forces  to  find  ways  to  maintain  a qual- 
ity university  system  in  the  face  of  severe 
limitations  on  the  amounts  of  public  fund- 
ing provided  to  the  system. 

I see  the  present  Advisory  Panel  on  the 
Future  of  Postsecondary  Education  as  the  r* 

latest  in  the  series  of  ad  hoc  exercises  aimed  V..' ' — 

at  dealing  with  this  problem.  Although 
there  are  some  new  elements  in  the  panel’s  I 
mandate,  compared  with  those  of  its  ; •.  ' t" 

predecessors,  when  historians  of  higher 
education  in  Ontario  write  up  the  last  half 
of  the  20th  century,  1996  will  be  in  the 
period  that  began  with  the  issuance  of 
System  on  the  Brink  in  1979. 


None  of  the  provincial  reviews  has  made  the  slightest 

dent  in  the  problem  and  in  fact  veiy  few  recommendations  from 
these  bodies  have  been  implemented.  The  first,  the  Fisher 
Committee  which  reported  in  1981,  did  much  to  frame 
subsequent  discussion.  It  concluded  that  the  government 
had  to  either  provide  substantially  more  funding  for  uni- 
versities or  significantly  change  the  structure  of  the  university 
system. 

In  response  the  government  established  the  Bovey 
Commission  which  was  requested  to  develop  an  operational  plan 
for  restructuring  the  university  system,  on  the  assumption  that 
no  increase  in  funding  was  to  be  expected.  The  minister’s  re- 
quest could  not  have  been  clearer.  But  the  commission  chose 
to  ignore  it.  Some  subsequent  review  bodies  had  the  term 
“restructuring”  in  their  titles,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  help. 

So  far  it  hasn’t  mattered  which  political  party  was  in  power. 
None  has  provided  a vision  or  direction  in  dealing  with  this 
problem,  although  aU  tried  to  initiate  some  movement  towards 
those  ends:  the  Progressive  Conservatives  established  the  Bovey 
Commission;  the  Liberals  got  the  universities  and  the  colleges 
of  applied  arts  and  technology  (CAATs)  to  talk  to  each  other; 
and  the  New  Democrats  got  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  to  review  the  way  universities  were  contributing  and 
should  contribute  to  societal  needs.  All  three  governments 
found  themselves  in  hot  water  with  the  university  community 
the  minute  they  suggested  tampering  with  the  existing 
structure  and  they  quickly  backed  off. 

What  is  the  structure  of  the  university  system  which  has  been 
so  impervious  to  change?  In  comparison  with  most  other 
jurisdictions,  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  Ontario  university 
system  is  its  lack  of  diversity  of  institutional  types.  For 
example,  unlike  other  countries  or  provinces,  we  have  no  open 
or  distance  university,  no  private  university,  no  liberal  arts 
institution,  no  institution  that  is  specialized  by  mission  or 
branch  of  knowledge  or  application,  nor  anything  like  the 
university  colleges  in  British  Columbia. 

Rather  we  have  an  exclusively  public  system  of  institutions  of 
similar  standards  and  similar  aspirations.  AU  institutions  strive 
for  comparable  standards,  curriculum  breadth,  graduate  programs 
and  involvement  in  research.  And  on  top  of  that  we  have  close 
to  the  highest  university  participation  rate  in  the  world,  one  that 
is  substantially  higher  than  that  of  countries  that  have  more 
robust  economies  and  hence  greater  capacity  to  finance  high- 
er education  and  greater  needs  for  highly  educated  workers. 

In  short  we  are  trying  to  maintain  what  is  possibly  the  most 
expensive  university  system  model  in  the  world.  The  only 
jurisdiction  with  a comparable  participation  rate,  the  United 
States,  manages  to  do  so  by  having  an  enormous  range  of  stan- 
dards, missions  and  corresponding  funding  levels  among  different 
types  of  institutions  and  by  drawing  heavily  on  private  funding. 


Relatively  speaking  we’re  using  an  eUtist  model  to  deliver  mass 
higher  education.  We  have  done  a remarkable  job  staving  off 
that  decline  in  quaUty  that  17  years  ago  OCUA  warned  was  just 
ahead.  However,  with  each  passing  year,  there  seems  increased 
doubt  that  things  can  go  on  the  way  they  have  been  for  much 
longer. 


The  financial  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
maintaining  such  an  expensive  university  system  model  provides 
incentive  to  modify  it.  There  are  also  questions  as  to  whether 
a single  type  of  institutional  model  is  most  effective  for  all 
students  or  for  meeting  our  economy’s  needs  for  various  types 
of  skilled  and  educated  workers  and  their  lifelong  learning. 

Similar  concerns  about  finance,  pedagogy  and  labor  force 
needs  led  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  to  implement  imagi- 
native new  designs  for  their  postsecondary  systems.  By  contrast 
Ontario  seems  stuck  trying  to  respond  to  OCUA’s  1979 
discussion  paper.  The  pattern  of  mostly  repetitive  and  fruitless 
inquiry  that  we  have  experienced  since  1979,  combined  with 
occasional  action  that  does  not  reflect  any  overall  sense  of 
direction,  could  I think  accurately  be  described  as  drifting. 

There  are  some  good  things  to  be  said  about  drifting  as  an 
approach  to  public  policy.  Any  new  design  for  postsecondary 
education  would  make  some  people  unhappy.  The  nice  thing 


It  hasn’t  mattered 

WHICH  PARTY  WAS 
IN  POWER 


about  drifting  is  that  those  people  who  are  hurt  by  it  have  a hard 
time  figuring  who  to  blame.  Many  of  us  do  not  believe  that 
governments  understand  universities  and  so  feel  that  the  less 
they  do  in  this  area  the  better. 

Are  there  other  options  besides  systems  that  are  deliberate- 
ly designed  and  those  that  are  left  to  drift?  What  about  dereg- 
ulation? Is  simply  removing  the  present  government  controls  on 
tuition  fees,  and  possibly  on  the  establishment  of  new  programs, 
and  leaving  things  to  the  market  a viable  third  option? 

The  major  problem  here  is  that  higher  education  is  so 
riddled  with  market  imperfections  that  it  fails  to  satisfy  the 
minimal  conditions  for  effective  performance  of  competitive 
markets.  For  instance  you  can  argue  there  is  only  one 
customer,  the  government,  since  postsecondary  education  is 
so  heavily  subsidized. 

It  is  instructive  that  in  the  United  States,  a country  far  more 
enamored  with  the  virtues  of  the  market  mechanism  than 


Canada,  the  governance  of  public  higher 
education  is  not  left  to  the  market.  The 
public  universities  in  every  state  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a state  higher  education 
agency,  one  of  the  major  functions  of  which 
in  most  states  is  master  planning  for'  the 
state’s  public  university  system. 

It  is  possible  to  correct  some  of  these  mar- 
ket imperfections.  For  example,  legalizing 
private  universities  would  reduce  the  legal 
barrier  to  entry  but  there  would  still  be  a 
major  capital  barrier  to  the  establishment 
of  new  institutions  of  quality. 


Even  if  market  imperfections  could  be 

remedied,  there  would  remain  one  other  neg- 
ative influence  on  the  outcomes  of  unfettered 
market  forces  in  higher  education. 
Universities  are  not  generally  thought  to  be 
profit  maximizing  institutions.  It  is  true  that 
they  often  exhibit  considerable  preoccupation 
with  money  and  seem  penurious  in  such 
matters  as  upkeep  of  facilities,  provision  of  amenities  for  stu- 
dents and  salary  negotiations  with  staff.  However,  for  univer- 
sities, money  is  a means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself  The  end 
to  which  university  behavior  is  most  steadfastly  directed  is  not 
profit  but  prestige. 

The  difference  has  major  implications.  If  universities  were 
profit  maximizers,  there  would  likely  be  diversity  of  insti- 
tutions by  mission  and  function  as  each  sought  a different 
market  niche.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  only  one  way  to 
achieve  prestige  — admitting  only  students  with  the  highest 
marks,  concentrating  on  pure  research,  having  doctoral 
programs  and  so  on. 

^ Under  deregulation  institutions,  rather  than  moving  to 
occupy  different  functional  niches,  would  try  to  advance  along  the 
same  path,  with  some  doing  it  better  and  others  worse.  The  pat- 
tern of  differentiation  that  we  are  likely  to  get  through  full 
deregulation  would  be  by  quality  rather  than  by  mission  or  role. 

All  three  strategies  — deregulation,  deliberate  design  and 
drifting  — have  advantages  and  down  sides.  Insofar  as  deregu- 
lation means  moving  decision-making  authority  down  to  the  level 
where  expertise,  information  and  accountability  render  it  more 
efficient,  that  seems  an  obviously  good  thing  to  do.  But  to  as- 
sume that  leaving  it  to  the  market  to  determine  the  structure  and 
allocation  of  activity  in  our  publicly  funded  higher  education 
system  will  produce  the  most  socially  beneficial  results  — in 
terms  of  efficiency  or  equity  — seems  pretty  far-fetched. 

Given  the  amount  of  public  money  that  goes  into  higher 
education,  and  the  number  of  lives  it  affects,  it  is  staggering  that 
we  have  chosen  not  to  produce  any  kind  of  vision,  let  alone  plan, 
of  what  we  want  this  system  to  be. 


Suspicion  about  planning  is  healthy  to  a point  but 

there  have  been  some  widely  heralded  outcomes  of  provincial 
planning  in  Canadian  higher  education  such  as  those  of  the 
Parent  Commission  in  Quebec,  the  Deutsch  Commission  in 
New  Brunswick,  or  closer  to  home,  the  creation  of  the  CAAT 
system.  B.C.  and  California  implemented  designs  for  their 
systems  without  going  to  heU  in  a hand  basket. 

Finally  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  given  all  the 
uncertainties,  irregularities  and  unmeasureables  in  higher  educa- 
tion, no  design  can  be  ideal,  all  encompassing  or  fixed  for  very  long. 

That  is  to  say  there  will  always  be  a proper  role  for  a good 
measure  of  drift  in  formulating  higher  education  policy.  The 
related  question  in  Ontario  in  1996  is  whether  we  want  drift 
to  continue  to  be  the  central  policy  or  whether  there  is  a 
healthier  balance  to  be  obtained  between  drift  and  design. 

Michael  Skolnik  h professor  of  higher  education  at  OISE/UT.  This 
essay  is  an  excerpt from  a paper  he  delivered  Nov.  29  to  an  OISEAJT 
symposium  on  issues  facing  Ontario's  Advisory  Panel  Review  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 
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